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TO THE 


R E A D E R. 


= Ta following Obſervations have been 


already publiſhed in the Ledger, and 
moſt of them at the Requeſt of the Society. 
They are now publiſhed, collected toge- 
gether, for the greater Convenience of Gen- 
lemen; and becauſe the Demand for the 
ſeveral Papers of the Ledger, which con- 
tained them, was much greater than could 
be ſupplied. The Appendix is added, as 
it tends to clear up a much agitated and im- 
portant Inquiry, and as the Facts may be 
depended upon ; for they come from Perſons 
of the greateſt Honour and Veracity. 


AN 


* 
hore re 
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CorrterioN of LETTERS 
AGRICULTURE, 


COMMUNICATED T O 


The SOCIETY for the cen Akin 
5 of ARTS, Ge. 


LETTER £ 


An Aan of the Culture of Lucerne, in 
the B road. caſt and Drill. : 


HE Farm on which the following Ex- 
periments were made, is a ſtrong Clay; 
a ſoil, in the opinion of all Writers in 


Agriculture, the moſt unfriendly to Lucerne. 


E ncouraged, however, by M. Lullin de Chateau- 
vieua s Experiments, the Owner was tempted 


to try how the Lucerne would ſucceed when 
treated in the manner he propoſes: and in the 
year 1761, he ſowed a Field of about three Acres 


with Lucerne in Drills, two feet aſunder. Du- 
ring the firſt year, he cauſed it to be weeded 
carefully; and from the places where it grew 
too thick, he ſupplied thoſe in which it had 


failed. Alter every weeding, be cauſed the 


ter- 
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intervals to be ſtirred with a Horſe- hoe, reſem- 
bling M. Lullin's ſingle Cultivator, which ma- 
nifeſtly revived the plants. 

In 1762, the plants throve greatly, being 
kept clean, and horſe-hoe'd as in the former 
year; and the Society having publiſhed a Pre- 

mium for a comparative trial between Lucerne 
ſown in Broad-caſt, and in Drills, he deter- 
mined to try one part of that experiment on 
this field, and not to beſtow on his Lucerne any 
Manure whatever, or to give it * other help 
than the horſe- hoe. 

In 1763, the plants were arrived at a ſize to 

yield ſo full a crop as to maintain five horſes, 
from the middle of May to the end of Autumn, 

or about five months, Theſe horſes, though 
conſtantly worked very hard, had neither Corn 
or Hay given them during all this time; and 
yet they continued in ſtrength and ſpirit, and 
grew fat. A horſe which in May was fo weak, 
and in fo bad a ſtate of health, that it was thought 
he could not live, ſoon recovered, when fed with 
Lucerne. The plants were in general between 
three feet and three feet and a half high, at the 
firſtand ſecond cutting. The plants made fo many 
ſhoots, and theſe ſhoots branched fo much, that 
in three weeks after every cutting, or ſometimes 
ſooner, the intervals quite dilappeared ; the 
whole field being fo equally covered, that it 
looked as if fown in broad-caſt. December 1763, 
January and February 1764, having been un- 
commonly rainy, the water ſtood in ſome parts 
of the field; and tho? there was generally ſuch a 
declivity as that it might have been carried off, 
he reſolved to let it remain, in order to ſee what 
effect it would have on the Lucerne. When the 


Lucerne 


in the Broad - caſt and Drill. © 
Lucerne, began to riſe in the reſt of the field, in 
Sping, he found that wherever the water had ſtood, 
the plants were killed. He ſupplied this loſs by 
tranſplanting Lucerne from other parts; and 
theſe plants throve very well. By a continu- 


ance of the ſame treatment, the Lucerne remained 


in a very flouriſhing ſtate: and retained a beau- 
tiful verdure and vigour, during the very great 
drought of this Summer, 1765. It has yielded 
four cuttings every year, and ſometimes five. 

Faving obſerved in a root of Lucerne taken 
up in the Winter, that the Spring ſhoots had 
no connection or concern with the remains of 


the ſhoots of the preceding Summers, but pro- 
ceeded from numbers of little turbercles, with 


which the head of the root was ſet very thick; 
it appeared evident, that the plants could not 


ſuſtain any damage, though covered with a depth 
of earth during the Winter. This ſuggeſted a 


hint, that the intervals might be plowed as 


deep as poſſible early in the Winter, turning 
the earth on the beds; and that by letting the 


earth remain in this condition till Spring, the clay, 


or ſtrong ſoil in which the Lucerne grew, would 


be mellowed, or looſened, by the Winter's froſt 
and rain: and being harrowed ſmooth in Februa- 
ry, the freſh lateral roots, which ſhoot out in the 


Spring, would find a fine freſh mould to extend 
themſelves in, which muſt tend greatly to the 
benefit of the plants. This thought was con- 


firmed by experiment: for the Spring crop is 


amazingly vigorous ever ſince this practice was 
followed, and the ſhoots though of great length, 
and moſt plentifully ſupplied with branches, are 
ſo ſtrong, that no rain or wind lays them, even 
when they have ſtood to be in full bloom, as is 


23. "he 
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the caſe with part of the firſt crop ; the horſes 


not being able to conſume the Lucerne before 


part of it is neceſſarily in bloom. Another ad- 
vantage ariſing from this practice is, that the 
graſs which takes root near the plants, and 
which cannot be otherwiſe deſtroyed but by 
hand-hoeing, is killed by being ſo long covered 
with the earth laid on the beds. 

In 1761, a ſpot of ground of an exactly ſimi- 
lar foil was incloſed for a kitchen garden; and 
there being part of it, which was not wanted for 
other uſe, f in the Spring of 1762, it was ſown 
with Lucerne in broad-caſt, as a counter expe- 


ri ment to the former. The warmth of the gard- 


en, and the partiality of the gardener to this me- 


thod, who held the field experiments very cheap, 
gave his Lucerne every advantage that could 
be deſired. It came up well, and was kept free 
from weeds; but it neither grew ſo faſt nor ſo 
high as the Lucerne ſown in drills. This diffe- 


rence became much more ſenſible during the ſe- 
cond and third years; for in 1704 the field Lu- 


cerne had got the art of it ſo far, that this did 


not riſe to half the height, nor did it yield a 


quarter of the quantity of Fodder; ſo that he 
thought it needleſs to proſecute the compariſon 
further. 

Seeing ſo very remarkable a difference be- 
between the Lucerne raiſed in drills, and that 


raiſed in broad-caſt, he reſolved to try what ſhare 


of this advantage might be placed to the horſe- 


hoe, and what to the diſtance at which the Plants 


- 


ſtood ; which diſtance afforded the roots more 
room to extend in. With this view, in 1764, he 


ſowed a neighbouring field in rows, two feet aſun- 
der, intending to horſe-hoe one half, and to keep 
the other free from Weeun by hand hoeing only, 


The 


in rhe Broad-caſt and Drill. 1 7 


The months of April, May, and June of that year 
were ſo dry, that the plants came up thin, and 
the clay was become ſo hard, that the horſe-hoe 
could not be made uſe of till late in the year. 
Even with this diſadvantage there was ſeen a ma- 
nifeſt difference, in favour of the plants that were 
horſe-hoe'd. The fame difterence was alſo ob- 
ſervable in the Spring of this year : but the un- 

Interrupted drought of this Summer has kept 
the clay fo 0 that the horſe· hoe could not be 
nr 

Computing the rent of the land, and the ut 

moſt expence that can attend the horſe-hoeings 
and cuttings, it will be found, that feeding hor- 
ſes with Lucerne without any Corn, | will be a 
great ſaving, when compared with the price of 
the hay and corn which theſe horſes muſt have 

neceſſarily conſumed in the * time, deing 
kept to a hard F 
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„ ere At 
on the Culture of Bu NET. 


Lately received a very polite letter from a 
member of your excellent Society, requeſt- 
ing me, that as there are ad people who 
doubt of the uſefulneſs of Burnet, to inform him, by 
leiter directed io you, how the Bijrnet, for which 
1 obtained the Premium, has anſwered during the ve- 
-ry dry Seaſon of laſt Summer. To oblige this Gen- 
'tlemay, and to make up the deficiency in my 
former account of Burnet, when I ſent you my 
Certificate, is the reaſon why I trouble you 
with this. FFC 
Muy Burnet, though very green and beautiful 
all the Winter, made no great progreſs 'till the 
IE middle of April following, when I thought it 
| abſolutely neceſſary to feed it. I did fo, but l 8 
did it too late, and kept my cattle upon it too 1 
long, from the middle of April tothe 2 oth of May. 
This was a very great miſtake ; the Burnet plants 
were now headed for ſeed, and the ſtock chiefly 
fed upon the heads, which greatly leſſened my 
quantity of ſeed, as well as retarded the growth 
of the plants. I turned into the field, Ewes, 
Lambs, and Calves, and they all fed very gree- 
dily upon the Burnet, From what I had heard 
of M. Rocque, I very much expected them to 
ſcour, but there was not the leaſt appearance 
of it, and the cattle throve accordingly. 
The 6th of July I began to mow, the weather 
being favourable; ſix men and four boys threſh- 


ed 
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ed and cleaned the ſeed in ſeven days. I had 200 
buſhels of very fine clean ſeed, as many ſacks 
of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, from a field 
of ſeven acres and a quarter, _ He 
Satisfied that 200 buſhels of ſeed would be 
more than I ſhould be able to diſpoſe of, I was 
not anxious after another crop, being rather de- 
ſirous of ſeeing what it would perform as a paſ- 
ture. Accordingly, in about ten or twelve days 
after the field was cleared, I turned into it ſeven 
cows, two calves, and two horſes; they all 
throve very remarkably, and the cows gave 
more, and we thought a richer milk than in an 
. other paſture; I really expected, (as Burnet is 
po ftrong an Aromatic) that the milk would 
ZZ have had a particular taſte ; but far otherwiſe, 
the milk, cream, and butter, were as fine, if 
not finer taſted, than any from the beſt mea- 
dows, I am ſatisfied, that there is no better 
paſture for Cows, whether milched or barren, 
than Burneti. The weather was now extremely 


E” droughty, all our Paſtures were burnt up, yer 
3 the Burnet flouriſhed, and grew away, as if it 
ol had a ſhower every week. My ſtock of cows, 
A horſes and calves before-mentioned, paſtured in 
itt almoſt continually, *till Michaelmas; by the 
"ff middle of November it was grown ſo conſidera- 
H bly, that I have again turned in fix head of cat- 
Y - tle, and if the weather is not ſevere, I am of - 
3 opinion, it will maintain them till Chriſtmas, 
> The Barnet ſtraw, or haum, is, after the ſeed 
% is ſeparated from it, a very uſeful fodder for 


horſes, cows, calves, and ſheep ; the chaff is of 

good value, if mixed with any other, however 

ordinary chaff, I have fed all the above men- 

. Loned ſtack with it promiſcuouſly, together in 
one field ; putting the haum into racks, and 

| the 
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On the Culture of Bugnery. 
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Lately received a very polite letter from a 1 

member of your excellent Society, requeſt 

ing me, that as there are mazy people who * 

doubt cf the uſefulneſs of Burnet, to/inform him, by © 
letter directed io you, how the Bilrnet, for which 
1 obtained the Premium, has anſwered during the ve- 

Y dry Seaſon of laſt Summer. To oblige this Gen- 
tlemap, and to make up the deficiency in my 
former account of Burnet, when 1 ſent you my 
Certificate, is the reaſon why I trouble you 
with this. VV 

My Burnet, though very green and beautiful 
all the Winter, made no great progreſs till the 
middle of April following, when I thought it 

abſolutely neceſſary to feed it. I did fo, but l 

did it too late, and kept my cattle upon it too 
long, from the middle of April tothe 2oth of May. 
This was a very great miſtake ; the Burnet plants 
were now headed for ſeed, and the ſtock chiefly 
fed upon the heads, which greatly leſſened my 
quantity of ſeed, as well as retarded the growth 

of the plants. I turned into the field, Ewes, 
Lambs, and Calves, and they all fed very gree- 

dily upon the Burnet, From what I had heard 
of M. Rocque, I very much expected them to 
ſcour, but there was not the leaſt appearance 
of it, and the cattle throve accordingly. 
The 6th of July I began to mow, the weather 
being favourable; ſix men and four boys threſh- 


ed 
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ed and cleaned the ſeed in ſeven days. I had 200 
buſhels of very fine clean ſeed, as many ſacks 
of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, from a field 
of ſeven acres and a quarter, 1 | 
Satisfied that 200 buſhels of ſeed would be 
more than I ſhould be able to diſpoſe of, I was 
not anxious after another crop, being rather de- 
ſirous of ſeeing what it would perform as a paſ- 
ture. Accordingly, in about ten or twelve days 
after the field was cleared, I turned into it ſeven 
cows, two calyes, and two horſes; they all 
throve very remarkably, and the cows gave 
more, and we thought a richer milk than in an 
other paſture; I really expected, (as Burnet is 
ſo ſtrong an Aromatic) that the milk would 
have had a particular taſte ; but far otherwiſe, 
the milk, cream, and butter, were as fine, if 
not finer taſted, than any from the beſt mea- 
dows. I am ſatisfied, that there is no better 
paſture for Cows, whether milched or barren, 
than Burnet, The weather was now extremely 
droughty, all our Paſtures were burnt up, yet 
the Burnet flouriſhed, and grew away, as if it 
had a ſhower every week. My ſtock of cows, 
horſes and calves before-mentioned, paſtured in 
it almoſt continually, *till Michaelmas ; by the 
middle of November it was grown ſo conſidera- 
bly, that I have again turned in fix head of cat- 
- tle, and if the weather is not ſevere, I am of 
opinion, it will maintain them till Chriſtmas, 
The Burnet ſtraw, or haum, is, after the ſeed 
is ſeparated from it, a very uſeful fodder for 
horſes, cows, calves, and ſheep ; the chaff is of 
good value, if mixed with any other, however 
ordinary chaff, I have fed all the above men- 
. toned ſtack with it promiſcuouſly, together in 
one field; putting the haum into racks, and 
the 
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the chaff into troughs, and if the haum was 


chopped with an engine, it would ſtill be of 
much more value. 


Burnet J am fully perſuaded will prove a very 


oreat acquiſition to huſbandry on many ac- 
counts, but more particularly for the following 
reaſons. | 

Burnet is a good Winter paſture, conſequent- 
ly it will be of great ſervice. to the Farmer 
as a conſtant crop he may depend upon, and 
that without any expence for ſeed or tillage, attef 


the firſt ſowing ; whereas turnips are precarious | 


and expenſive, and when they fail, as particu- 
larly this year, the Farmer is very often put to 

reat inconveniences to keep his ſtock. 
It affords both corn and hay too. Burnet ſeed 


1s ſaid to be as good as oats for horſes. I know 


they will eat it very well; judge then the value 


of an acre of land, which gives you at two mow- 
ings ten quarters of corn and three loads of 


hay. 


The ſeed indeed is too benz to be put to 


that uſe ar preſent ; though it multiplies ſo faſt. 
that I doubt not but in a few years the horſes 
will be fed with it. 

It will bear paſturing with _ 

It makes good butter, 

It never blows or hoves cattle. 

It will flouriſh upon poor light ſandy, ſtoney, 
| ſhaltery, or chalky land. 

Burnet, after the firſt year, will weed itſelf, 
and be kept clean at little or no expence. 


The cultivation of Burnet is neither hazardous 
nor expenſive: if the land is prepared as is gene- 


rally done for a crop of turneps, there is no dan- 

ger of any miſcarriage, and any perſon may be 

{upplied with the beſt feed at ſix-pence per pound, 
b 


© Os ER 


On the Culture and Hie of Bonner, Ir 
by Mr. Charles 7 horp, Seedſman, in the White- 


at- In yard, Borough. 


I make no doubt but that Burnet might be 
ſown late ih Spring, with oats or barley, A 
gentleman in my neighbourhood did fo laſt ſum- 
mer, and it ſucceeded very well. I ſhould think 
a buck-wheat ſeaſon, which is ſown the laſt of 
all corn, would ſuit it very well; but of this 
I have no experience, and could wiſh to have 
the experiment tried. A pea-field, drill'd 


in rows, and kept clean, would make an excel- 
lent ſeaſon for Barnet, as the pea crop would 


come off ſoon enough to prepare the land with 
two plowings by the middle of Auguſt, after 
which time I ſhould not chuſe to ſow it. 


It very frequently happens, that every Farm- 


er who ſows many acres with Turneps, has ſeve- 
ral worth little or nothing; the fly, the dolphin, 


the black caterpillar, the dry weather, or ſome 
unknown cauſe, often defeating the induſtry and 
expence of the moſt ſkilful Farmer: When 


this happens, as it too often happens, I would 


by all means adviſe him to ſow it with Burnet, 
and in Marck and April following, he will have 
a fine Paſture for his ſheep and lambs. 


Burnet is a native of England, and will cer- 


tainly perfect its ſeed twice in one Summer ; and 


a Farmer, with a ſmall Plantation, may ſupply 
himſelf with ſeed of his own growth at very little 


or no expence: he may then be encouraged to 


make experiments on various n without 


much loſs or damage. 


Thus, Sir, I have ſent you a true cuts of 
the ſucceſs of my Burnet, and alſo my opinion 
of it. 1 wiſh what I have laid may any ways 
| C con- 


— * 
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contribute to diſpel the prejudice, or inform the 

ignorance of my country-men, I am, Sir, 
Ridley, Dec. Your moſt Obedent, 

Humble Servant, 


DAVIES LAMBE. 


——_—_S 
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On the Culture and U/e of BURNET. 


1 N compliance with the advice and deſire of 
1 | ſeveral Gentlemen of my acquaintance, I 
have determined at laſt to ſend you the in- 
cloſed Certificate of my Burnet, 
The fields contain by meaſurement ſeventeen 
acres, though I have only called the quantitiy 7 
ſixteen acres, and I ſhall be well pleaſed to find 
myſelt excluded by more deſerving claimants; 
for I thought that the Society propoſed their = 
Premiums as a Stimulus for the Farmers; but a 
worthy Member of your Society told me a f, 
days ago, that they had little hopes of mov -- 
ing the meer Farmer to attempt experiments of 
this ſort, but hoped, however, that Gentlemen 
might be induced to do it from offered Premi- 
ums of the Society, and that when they did, the 
_—_ . neigh- 
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neighbouring Farmers, who could look.-over | 
the hedge, would ſoon adopt in more general 
practice the experiments made by the Gentle- | 
men, when they ſaw the ſucceſs that attended 
them. ˖ ⁰ ny ants 4 e 
Whether my friend's reaſoning is right, or 
not, I cannot pretend to determine; however, 
I ſhall not content myſelf with meerly ſending 
you the incloſed Certificate; - on the contrary, 
I ſhall endeavour to give you ſuch an account 
of the Culture and Uſes of Burnet, as, I believe, 
will give pleaſure to the Society, if you think 
proper to lay it before them. _ ud 
In the years 1763 and 1764, I made ſeveral 
experiments on Burnet ; with a view to make 
myſelf acquainted with its manner of Vegztating, 
and the uſes to which it might be applied: and 
having by this means acquired that knowlege I 
was deſirous of attaining, I determined laſt year 
to lay down ſeveral acres with Burnet; nor 
would I content myſelf with doing it in any one 
particular method: Therefore in the begin- 
ning of 7uly, 1764, I ſowed about eight rod of 
ground with five pounds of Rocque's Burnet ſeed, 
Rain falling ſoon after the ſeed was ſown, the 
plants came up very finely, and throve in ſuch 
a manner, that I was tempted to plough up 
about an acre of ground and plant it that Au- 
tumn, in order to ſee what effect the Winter 
would have on the young plants. Accordingly 
on the 4th of O#ober I planted them in rows, 
about twenty inches apart, and about fifteen in- 
ches from each other in the rows. This diſtance, 
from experiments and obſervations which 1 have 
made, ſeems to me a very proper diſtance. 
_ Theſe plants took very well, and through the 
| "20S , - _ 
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Winter throve with ſurpriſing vigour, Laſt 
Spring I plowed the remainder of the field, be- 


ing three Acres, and planted it in the dame | 


manner with my plants, the whole of which, 
notwithſtanding the uncommon drought of laſt 
Summer, grew well, and the verdure of the 


Plants was really very beautiful. No water was 


uſed; indeed it would have been a vaſt work in 
a field of that ſize: however, I never ſaw any 
need of it. The plants were once hoed, and 


ſtood over for ſeed, of which the quantity col- 


lected was not very great; but this muſt be at- 
tributed to the uncommon drought, for! think | 
we had not above one ſhower of rain from the 
planting to the gathering of the ſeed, the whole 
of which amounted to about 160 pou nds, 

The ſecd being got, I was impatient to ſee 
how thecattle would take to it, as It was lily 
aſſerted by ſome Gentlemen, that no cattle would 


eat it. Accordingly I ordered four cows and 
two horſes to be turned into the field; the cows ' 
fed freely upon it, but the horſes did not ſeem to 
like it ſo much at firſt, though in two or three days 
they fedwell upon it. Burnet has ſtrongly the taſte 


of cucumbers, and I was fearful it might give a 
dilagreeable taſte to the milk; it therefore gave 
me great pleaſure to find, in about four or five 
days, that the quantity of milk was not only 
much increaſed, but the flavour of the cream 
much ſuperior to any I had ever had before, or 


ever taſted from cows fed upon the richeſt mea- 
dows. The cows and horles having fed down 
the field, it was hoed again, and then harrowed 
once over, which laid it very clean, nor could I 
find that the Burze Was at all hurt by the har- 
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moting, uſeful experiments in Agriculture. 
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Here let me obſerve to you, that I fed my 
horſes in the ſtables for about five weeks with 
the Burnet ſtraw, or rather haum, from which 
the ſeed had been threſhed. Theſe horſes fed very 


freely, and throve much upon it, though they 
had only half their uſual allowance of oats. How- . 


ever, as | would by no means ſecrete any cir- 
cumſtance that may appear unfavourable to Bur- 
net, ſo I muſt tell you that I obſerved, when 
any friend called upon me, and their horſes were 

ut into the ſtable, that ſome horſes eat very 
greedily of it, and others would not touch it. 1 
cannot ſay this gave me much concern. I ſa- 
tisfied myſelf with thinking, that ſome horſes 
did not know what was good for them; or to 
ſpeak more ſeriouſly, I thought the novelty of 
the food might as much diſpleaſe one horſe as it 
pleaſed another ; and Dr. Templeman knows, 
that there are ſome things which we loath as 


children, that we are fond of as men; and that 


there are ſome things which we as much diſlike 


as men that are very wholeſome food: but to 


come nearer to the point; tis well known ſome 


ſheep and cows will not touch a turnip, yet is a- 
ny one weak enough to infer from thence, that 


turnips are an unwholeſome or an improper food 
for cattle? and I was lately rold by a particu- 


lar friend, that he had often obſerved, when his 
| horſes had fed for ſome time on the ſainfoin hay, 
that it was ſome days before they would again 


take to meadow hay. —I ſhould not have men- 
tioned this circumſtance of the horſes, but to 
ſhew my impartiality; and I do it the more 


_ readily, as I find there are ſome Gentlemen wha 


are as fond of decrying, as others can be of pro- 


Being 
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Wi Being well pleaſed with the ſucceſs that had 

i attended my firſt experiment in this field. which 

18 I call four acres, I determined to proceed as 1 

k had intended in the ſpring of the year; accord- 
+ / 


ingly as ſoon as the oats were got off a field of 
ö twelve acres, I ordered it to be ploughed and 
1 ſown with the 160. pounds of Burnet-ſeed be- 
fore mentioned. This field was ſown the 26th 
of Auguſt laſt ; and no rain falling till the 18th 
of September, the plants did not appear till the 
28th of that month : however, there ſeems to 
be a good crop, and I intend as ſoon as they 
freſh up in the Spring, to have the plants ſet out 
with ſmall hoes (ſuch as are uſed for carrots and 
onions) to about fix inches apart. and in about 
a week after this is done, I ſhall harrow it wich 
light harrows; for from experiments which I 
have made, this ſeems to me to be the beſt me- 
thod of managing broadcaſt Burnet. Having 


nothing farther to ſay in regard to theſe twelve 

acres, I muſt return to the tour acre field tranſ@ © 

planted, which having been hoed and harrowed | 

as before-mentioned, was laid up for Winter- 3 
| feed for my cows ; but finding lately ſome Gen- 4 
tlemen had again aſſerted, that ſheep in par- 3 
ticular would iooner feed on the quick-hedges Y 


chan touch the Burnet, I ſent to a neighbouring 

Farmer for his flock of ſheep, and having a 

friend with me, we followed the ſheep into the 

field, who fell upon the Burnet fo greedily, that 
we found it very neceſſary to ſend them home 
again. | VVV | 15 
heing much vexed at theſe idle tales told about 

ſo much to the prejudice of this (as it appears 
to me) excellent plant, I determined to put it to 

| | F - 8 
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as fair a trial as I poſſibly could. Accordingly, 
J ordered in four cows, which were in very good 
feed on natural graſs, and had beſides a ſarge 
truſs of oat- ſtraw put in their cribs every night, 
notwithſtanding which they gave very little milk, 
andindeed were almoſt dry. Theſe cows, I declare, 
had not been in the Burnet above ſix days, be- 


fore they gave much more than double the 


quantity of milk; nay was I to ſay three times 
the quantity, I know I ſhould not exceed the 
truth. The milk is exceeding fine, and free 
from all bad taſte; and further I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that they ſoon began to leave half their 


ſtraw in their cribs ; ſo that they are now ſerved 
with only half the quantity they had before. My 


land is a poor dry up-land gravel, there are mil- 


lions of acres in this kingdom of better land that 


don't fetch two ſhillings and ſix-pence an acre. 
What a field therefore is here for improvement! 
' nay, I can't but obſerve with amazement, the 
great numbers of Country Gentlemen who daily 


flock to this great city in purſuit of.trifles, when 
they have ſuch inexauſtable funds of knowledge 
within themſelves, if they would properly make 


uſe of them; confident I am, I could point out 


methods of improvement that would ſurpriſing- 

ly better their eſtates. Ss | 
As the account I have now given you of Bur- 

net may appear a little extraordinary to ſome of 


the worthy members of your Society, fo I ſhall 
be far from being diſpleaſed at their even doubt- 
ing what I have now ſaid: on the contraay it will 


give me pleaſure, provided any Gentlemen, 
who have ſuch doubts, will do me the favour to 
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call at my houſe, and convince himſelf by ocu- 
lar demonſtration of what J have now ſaid. 


Jam, Sir, 
Batterſea, Clapham: 


Common, Jan, 6. Your moſt Obedient, 


ways 


Humble Servant, 


CHRISTOPHER BALDWIN. 


LETTER IV, 


Some Obſervations on the Culture of Bu RNET. 


HE public is greatly indebted to the 
laudable Society for the encouragoment 
of Arts, &c. for their having excited 


the attention of Farmers to the eſticaation due 


to the diffetent plants uſed as food for | cattle, 
Their ſucceſs with regard to Burnet pro- 
miſes great advantages, as appears by the let- 
ters lately publiſhed at the requeſt of that So- 
ciety. Neither of the authors of theſe letters 
ſeems, however, to have treated of the culture 


of that plant with a ſufficient view to the pro | 


ciple of its being perennial, Mr. Tull had giv 
en the firſt hint of the proper culture of ch 
Plants, in his manner of raiſing ſainfoi n; but 


it was Mr. Lulliu de Chateauvieus who put the 


finiſhing hand toit, in his experiments on Lu. 
cerne. 
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Thave been led into this way of thinking, by 
obſerving the remarkable difference there is be- 
tween the Burnet planted in rows, which admit 
of ſtirring the ground, between the rows, and 
that which grows at random, in the broadcaſt 
manner. In the firſt, the plants ſoon grow to 
a large ſize; and make quick and plentiful ſhoots 
after each cutting; while the latter, though 
kept clear of weeds, remain much more ſtinted in 
their growth, and make much ſlower and leſs pro- 
greſs after eack cutting. In order to try what 
effect the giving of the roots more ſpace to ex- 
tend their fibres in, might have on the Burnet, 
I rook np, laſt Spring, ſome plants which had 
remained two years in this tinted ſtate, and 
tranſplanted them at due diſtances, Their ſpee - 
dy growth to fine large plants, ſending forth 
ſtrong ſtems well garniſhed with leaves, ſoon. 
convinced me to what their former ſtate was ow- 
ing; a ſtate in which the remaining plants con- 
tinued. a 

This difference is 185 accounted for by at- 
tending to the nature of the plant. Burnet, as 
well as Lucerne, makes ſhoots in proportion to 
the largeneſs of the crown of the root. The 
roots increaſe in ſize in proportion to the ſpace 
their fibres extend themſelves in, in order to col- 
lect nouriſhment; whereas whilſt other plants 
take up the ground, the enlargement of theſe is 
prevented. It may be here faid, that when I 
mention fibres, I forget that both theſe are tap- 
rooted plants. It is true, they are ſo; but their chief 
nouriſhment is collected by lateral fibrous roots. 
The tap-· root enlarges in ſize in proportion to 
ehe ſpace of mould in which the fibres extend; 
as is evident by the ſize of roots which gtow un- 


ia 
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2 


en by other plants, or Which grow. in 
rows that admit the horſe-hoe : whereas roots 
of the ſame age to which other plants are conti- 
guous, or which have been ſown in broadcaſt, 
do not enlarge in ſize. It is probable that the 
greater ſize of the roots is not owing to the depth 
alone to which they deſcend, becauſe on enqui- 
ry, I believe it will be found, that the tap roots 
deſcend equally deep, whether in broadcaſt or 
in drills. An inſtance of this was this year 
ſhewn in the Committee of Agriculture, in a 
root of Lucerne, which, in a Nuͤrſery where the 
plants had been ſown thick in order to their be- 
ing tranſplanted, had deſcended very deep in leſs 
than five months, it being a about four feet long 
when taken up. 
The number of ſhoots from a large root in- 
creaſe perhaps in the lame proportion as the con- 
tents of a circle do to its diameter; i. e. as the 
ſquares of their diameters. It is known that : a 
bore of three inches will give three times more 
water than three bores of one inch each; or 
nine times the quantity that a bore of one inch _* 
can. One plant then, whoſe crown of the root 7 
is three inches in diameter, will make as many at 
ſhoots as nine plants of one in diameter. 6 
"I order to arrive at the ſize of one inch in di 
ameter, a plant of Lucerne, for example, muſt 
ſtand at three inches diſtance from any other 
plant. Suppoſing therefore, that the Lucerne is 
planted in rows at three inches diſtance, and 
that the plants are three inches aſunder in the 
rows, each plant takes up a ſpace of nine ſquare 
. inches: conſequently, nine plants take vp eighty 
one ſquare inches. If then the large plant makes 
as many thoots as he nine ſmaller ones, the 
large 
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large plant, in a 1 ſquare of aber 6 one inches, is 


equally profitable. But as few roots of Lucerne 
arrive at one inch in diameter, when ſown in 
broadcaſt, we ſhall perhaps be nearer the truth, 

if we ſuppoſe them half an inch each. In this 
caſe the root whoſe crown isthree inches in diame- 
ter, ſhall yield as many ſhoots as thirty-ſix half- 
inch roots; and the large rooted plant ſtand- 
ingin a ſquare of 324 inches, will be as profitable 
as "thirty ſix of the half inch rooted plants. In 
order to allow of more convenient culture, let 
us ſuppoſe that the plants are ſet in an oblong. 
ſquare, or parallellogam of fifty four inches in 
length, and fix inches in breadth, or in the firſt 
proportion, in an oblong (quare of 20 inches in 
length and four in breath; or in other words, 
let che rows be four feet ix inches aſunder, and 
let the plants ſtand fix inches apart in the rows, 


as in the firſt caſe ; or let there be twenty inches 


between the rows, and four inches between the - 
plants, as in the latter caſe; there will then be room 


ſufficient to admit of horſe-hoeing, or any other 


improvement which may be thought wanting. 


Facts will, I believe, juſtify this reaſoning, as 


will appear in the whole ſeries of Chateauvieux's 
experiments“; and alſo by the account given 
by the Gentleman who obtained the gold om 
of the Society this year Þ. 

If we apply this reaſoning to Burnet, it will 
hs found equally juſt; and by what [ have ever 
obſerved, more in favour of the diſtant planta- 
tion : becauſe not only the number of leaves and 


See Chaleainieix's s Experiment in Milt's Huſbandry, 


Vol. iii. 


+ See the account publiſned the Ledger, February 


the 6th. and now ns. in this collection, p. 2. 
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ſtems, but alſo the height of the * and 


their being plentifully garniſhed with leaves 
depend more on the largeneſs of the roots 


in Burnet than in Lucerne. The not attending 


to the different effects of raiſing Burnet with 


either a conſiderable or a ſmall diſtance between 


the plants, has perhaps diſcouraged many per- 
ſons from extending,or even continuing their cul- 


tivation of this plant: for finding it difficult, in 


the broadcaſt way, to keep it clear from weeds 
during its infant ſtate, and that it afterwards ar- 


rived at no conſiderable ſize, they either neglect- 
ed it, or gave it up. 


It is often ſaid, that Barnet weeds. itſelf, This 


is true when the plants have grown large, and 


extend their leaves on the ground for ſix or eight 
inches round, as every other plant within the ſnade 


of their leaves will then be killed: but whilſt 
young or ſtinted, the caſe muſt be otherwiſe ; 
for their leaves bring few in number, the weeds 


riſe up cloſe with the Burnet : and if the weed 


happens to be a more luxuriant plant than the 
Burnet, this laſt may be killed. In order to pre- 


vent this inconvenience, Mr. Rocgus adviſes to 
mow the whole field, forgetting that many weeds 


may ſhoot wit vigour equal to that of the Burnet, 


tho' others die. It will therefore be much more ad- 


viſeable to plant it in rows in ground brought 
to very fine tilth, at ſuch diſtances as at leaſt to 
admit the plough or horſe-hoe between them. 
If Gentlemen are fond of having fields full of 


plants, this may be obtained with greater ſafety 
by permitting the Burnet to drop its ſeed on the 


looſe mould between the rows, after the original 


plants have acquired their proper ſize. The original 
plants may thus preſerve their ſize for ſome years, 
and the poſſeſſor may pleaſe himſelf with the ſee- 
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ming abundance of bis Burnet, I doubt not but 
that my opinion will be juſtified by the accounts 
which the Candidates for the Society's next pre- 


mium on Burnet muſt give in with their claims; 
for one of the conditions is, that the Burnet 
muſt have been kept, clear of weeds for two 
years. 1 r 1 
Burnet has not yet been long enough in uſe 
to make us ſufficiently acquainted with its me- 


rit in fattening cattle and ſheep ; though very 


favourable inferences may be drawn from ſome 


' inſtances. For example, ſome cows got into a 
field of Buruet which was then in full crop, the 


plants having been ſaved for ſeed. They eat 
greedily of it for near an hour, and then return- 
ed into the field from whence they had come. 
They returned again on the following days, and 
their eating of it was conſtantly attended with 


the ſame ſatiety in nearly the ſame time, as long 


as they had a full bite. I have been informed 
that ſheep which had been ſent into a field of 


Burnet were obſerved to lie down much more 


than they uſually do in common paſtures ; pro- 
bably on account of the, ſame ſatiety, ari- 
ſing from the richneſs of its juices. Inde- 
pendent of fattening, I am perſuaded that the 
Winter and Spring feeding which it will yield 


ſheep, will render Burnet one of the greateſt ac- 
Pe | ne ot the g 
quiſitions that has been made in agriculture for 


ſome ages. This acquiſition becomes the more 


valuable now, when there is a general complaint 


' that land is ſurfeited with turnips and clover ; 
for the crops of both theſe, eſpecialy the latter, 


, 


fall ſhort of what they uſed to be, and yet no 
other viſible cauſe can be aſſigned, 
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Burnet has an advantage over turnips, whiclr 
may often greatly enhance its value in the Spring; 


this is, that it is much more proof againſt ſe- 
vere froſts than turnips are. I have heard- it 


obſerved by a very judicious farmer, that when 


the degree of froſt was ſuch as to fink Farrenheit's 


Thermometer about fifteen degrees below fre- 
Zing, the turnips wete totally deſtroyed, being re- 
duced to a putrid maſs on a thaw. This, added to 
its conſtant vegetation on every return of mild 
weather, renders Burnit a real treaſure. 
I may likewiſe mention another advantage of 
Burnet, which I have not obſerved in any other 


plant. It is, that, when eaten down, the far- 


ther progreſs of the plant is not by an elonga- 


tion of the blades fed upon, as in graſſes ; but 


from freſh blades which daily ſpring from the 


root; 1 may almoſt fay daily, as the former 


blades are eaten off, By this quality, the plant 
is not liable to be exhauſted, or as it is ufually 
expreſſed, to bleed fo as as to weaken, or rob it 
J TT. | 
_ Having mentioned the probability of Barnet 
becoming ſo ufeful a food for ſheep, a thought 
occurs to me, which I wiſh fome Gentleman 
reſiding in the countty would afcertain by expe- 
riment. Our Fnglith paſtures afford a food for 
ſheep ſo well ſuited to the production of good 
wool, that from this ſource, our national ſtaple 
and wealth ariſe, Our wool was famed for its 


goodneſs long before the manufacture of cloth 
was eſtabliſhed here; when, as hiſtory informs. 
us, the duty on the exportation of wool was a 
' conſiderable article in the King's revenue. The 


effect that Burnet may have on the wool vf 
lieep fed with it becomes therefore a maiter of 
—— the 
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the greateſt importance; for Fi it has the leaſt 
311 effect on the woo), no conſideration ſhould: 


= Sz 


induce us to ſuffer it to become a food for 
them, 

Having faid ſo much of Burnet, as a food 
for cattle and ſheep, let me take this opportu- 
nity of communicating to the Public an infor- 
mation given to the Society for the encourage- 
ment cf Arts, &c. by a Candidate for a premi- 
um on Lace, living in the neighbourhood of 
a ſea-port lately much reſorted to for the con- 
venience of drinking the ſalt-water. He fed 
: ſome cows on Lucerne, and ſold their milk to 
the company reſident there during the Summer. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeaſon, the cows be- 
came fo fat, that he thought it a pity to loſe the 
fale of them, whilſt in ſo good a ſtate for the 
butcher. He accordingly {old one, whoſe: fleſh 
proved in fo fine an order, ſo beautifully marbled, 
and fo well reliſhed, that thoſe who eat of the 
beef deſired to be particularly: informed when the 
butcher ſold more beef fed on the ſame farm, 
The ſecond 28 like the firſt; and the fleſh 
might have been ſold at a conſiderably advanced 
price, I have been informed, that the like ad- 
vantages have attended the fleſh of other creatures 
ted on Lucerne, | in regard to fatneſs and reliſh. 
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On the advantages ok the Drill H ante 2 
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IHE generous method you have taken 
to promote uſeful knowledge mult give 
every lover of his country the oreateſt 
pleaſure, and incline: him to do all in his power 


to increaſe it; *tis with this view, and by the 


perſuaſion of many friends, I preſume to lay be- 
fore you the following lines, hoping they may 
give you ſome ſatisfaction in reſpect to the dif- 
ference betwixt the old and new Huſbandry. 
I began Huſbandry in the year 1742, had 


always an inclination to drilling, and was at much 


trouble and expence in getting one inſtrumen- 
after another made for the purpoſe; but was of» 
ten diſappointed, and for ſome'years was forced 


to lay by the thoughts of it. About eight years 


ſince a Gentleman lent me Mr. Tull's Treatiſe ; 
I then got ſome new inſtruments made, which 
ſowed very regularly, and ſince that time have 


ſowed all my corn in rows. — Several cloſes I 
ploughed in ſix furrow ridges, and ſowed with 


three rows of wheat, ploughing the intervals 
with a ſmall ſull, drawn by one horſe, and made 
it fit for wheat the next year; it generally took 
one third of the common quantity of ſeed, and 
in two years it yielded more than half as much 


again 
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again as the beſt crops in the common way did 


105 YN in one year; which, conſidering the ſmall ex- 


pence of ſeed and labour, was ſome advantage, 
though not very great; but then it left the 

round in very good order for the next crop of 
Spring corn. I kept one cloſe, about two acres, 
four years to Wheat in the ſame method, but 
the two laſt years did not anſwer to the two firſt, 
which makes me think Mr. Tull wrong when he 
ſays, that plants of different natures are nouriſh- 


= ed by the ſame ſort. of food. I could give an 


account of the exact quantity produced in each 
ear, but it would be tedious : upon the whole 
i believe this method of ſowing wheat will be of 
no advantage except in poor ſtrong clays, where 
I apprehend it muſt exceed all others. But there 
are a few inconveniencies attending it; frequent 


ploughing the intervals isapt to make the wheat 
ſhoot freſh ears, which do not ripen with the 


others; and if any of the full ears when near 
ripe do but touch the freſh-ploughed earth, ever ſo 
little wet will make them ſprout, and theſe will 
injure the whole crop; and I find it impoſſibie 
to keep all up, as the rows are at ſo great a 
diſtance, But my method of drilling in the open 


fields, and which I intend to follow, is to put five 


rows about eight inches apart, on a ridge about 


fave feet in breadth. This takes but two-thirds of 
the ſeed ſowed in the common way, and has al- 


ways produced a better crop than the lands on 
each ſide of mine; this my neighbours are now 
convinced of, and ſeveral of them have drilled 


part, is a deep heavy ſand, 
I apprehend the principal advantage in drilling 
wheat is placing it at a proper depth, which 1 
think is within two inches or thereabouts. 1 


E . have 


thod hath ſueceeded ſo well, that many are come 
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have obſerved, that the firſt motion of the wheat 


is by ſome roots, which in a little time run 
very deep; then it ſhoots up its blade; next it 
begins to form a head, about an inch under 
ground, from which come (very ſoon in a mild 


ſeaſon) the ſecond and third blades:;; and after 


this it begins to ſhoot freſh roots and branches 
from this ſame head, till in time it grows very 
large, eſpecially in a fruitful ſoil and a good ſea- 


ſon; and it keeps on ſhooting freſh roots all the 


growing ſeaſon: now if the corn is too deep, and a 
ſevere froſt happens while this head is forming, the 
plant is quite deſtroyed : but if it lies ſhallow it 
ſhoots a new blade from the corn, and goes on 
in its operations as before; this was the caſe in 
1763, a ſevere froſt happened in the night of the 


13th of February, which deſtroyed a good deal 
of wheat; ſo that ſome which lay deepeſt was 


ploughed up, and ſown with other ſeed in the 
Spring. Laft year multitudes of plants were 


killed in the ſame manner, and brought the crop 


very thin. In ſhort, I am very certain, that 
whoever will make their obſervations will find 
that what J have ſaid js the truth; that the 
Malloweſt corn will flouriſh ſooner and better, 
and from thence will be led to ſee the advantage 
of drilling wheat. he RR 


But although I intend leaving Mr. Tull's me- 


thod of ſowing wheat, yet I hope always to fol- 


low it in Beans and Turnips. 


My beans I have fown theſe four years in 


double rows, about ten inches a part, and about 
two feet intervals. Theſe I plough from and 


to the beans, when about fix inches high; this 


is done with a little Sull drawn by one horſe, 


and will plough three acres in a day. This me- 


into 
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at into it; althou oh the Farmers have always an 
un auverſion to new methods of managing; we fow 
it but one-third of the ſeed, and have a much bet- 


ler ter crop, as is allowed by all. 

nd As for Turnips, all my neighbours will allow 
er the drill to beat every thing, I ſow a double 
es row about eight inches wide, on a ridge about 


= five feet, and though I did not fow this year till 
a- Auguſt, I have Turnips two feet round, after 
he wheat. I have given them but one ploughing 
a = as yet, beſides hoeing them out at proper dif 
16 tances. I believe all will acknowledge 1 have 


it | double the crop in weight with any ſown in che 
n old way. I left four intervals unploughed in one 
n cloſe,. to ſce the difference, and it is very ſur- 
© prifing. One of my neighbours: was prevailed. 


on to ſow ai few. rows in à piece he was ſowing, 
and let my man plough them. The difference 
is ſo great that he is become an advocate for the 
Drill Huſbandry; indeed I do believe that it 
will ſoon make its way through all the preju- 
d4dices of the old Farmers to the contrary; eſpe- 

Cially as we have a; Drill invented by an inge- 
nious Carpenter, with which ſeveral Farmers 


1 have ſown Beans, Peaſe, Turnips and Wheat, 
andi it anſwers exceedingly. 
F Thus I have laid before you the reſult. of my 
1 experiments and obſervations for more than 
| twenty yeargulgs: far as they relate to your pro- 


poſals ; and pe it may meet with your appro- 
bation. And if at any time I can be of any 
ſervice to my fellow creatures it will be the 
greateſt pleaſure to me; who am, 

Ca Your moſt obedient, 
Sethi Pethortaw;. __.. Humble-fervant, 
Nov. 23, 1769. JOHN has 
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LETTER YL 


On the Advantages of the Drill Huſbandry in 


the Culture We TuRNIPSs, continued. 


-OURS of the 4th Inſtant T 9500 and 
with pleaſure give my anſwer as follows: 

J aſſure you, that for theſe ſeventeen or eighteen 
years paſt, I have been ſtriving to improve a 
crop of Turnips —Before this, nothing was known 


or aimed at hereabouts, but ſowing in the com- 
mon way, one pound of ſeed on an acre; and 
then come thick, come thin, weeds and all grew 
together, till the ſheep were turned in to eat the 


crop as it was, and generally it was very poor, 


The firſt improvement I made was by Ellis's 


direction, to drag them well with heavy harrows 


till they were got pretty thin, by which method 


I ſoon got better crops: than any about me. But 


then I ſowed double the quantity of ſeed, that 
I might have ſufficient ſtock of plants for my 
after huſbandry, My. neighbours were ſoon 
convinced of the advantage of this, and follow- 


ed my example, which is now the common prac- 


tice. After this, finding the thinneſt was beſt, - 
better, but 
ig uſed to it. 
I tried Mr. Ellis's receipt to prevent the fly from 
deſtroying the young plants, but my plough- 
men xefuled to ſow the ſeed when mixed with 
ſulphur. I then invented a long box, made full 
of holes, for the ſeed to fall through, and faſ- 


J got ſome hoed : this F found til 
very expenſive, our people not bet 


icned it to two wheels ſo as to Keep it above 
ground; 
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and the earth ploughed betwixt the rows. 
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ground; this went ſo light that a boy could 
draw it, and ſowed the ſeed very regularly. I 
ſhewed this to a friend of mine, (Mr. Jeſephi Pitt- 


immediately; and ſoon made an improvement 
on it, by having the holes made in rows about 
a foot aſunder. Finding that the plants could 
be thinned and cleared at a much leſs expence, 
I followed this method of ſowing for myſelf, as 
did ſome of my neighbours, for ſome years, and 


with a deal of ſatisfaction. On reading Mr. 


Tull, a few years fince, I was willing to try 
what ſtirring the ground deeper would do; and 
being reſolved to try the Drill Huſbandry in 
corn likewiſe, I had a ſmall Sull made, with 
which one horſe will plough more than two 
acres in a day, firſt turning four or five inches 
deep from the plants and then back to them 
again : we generally ſow Turnips after Wheat, 
Peaſe and Flax, and my method is to plough the 
ground into fix furrow ridges,, which with the 
open furrow makes about five feet in breadth. 
On ſuch a ridge I ſow (out of a ſhort box) two 


rows of ſeed, though ſometimes but one, and 


harrow it in with a very light harrow. When 
they have four or five leaves I get them thinned, 
and give them a ploughing ; and ſometime af 
ter, when they begin to kern, I have them 
thinned and cleaned again: and this is all the 


Husbandry I have hitherto beſtowed, and all I 


think is neceſſary, as we don't ſow till late; the 
coſt of which is about three ſhillings per acre. 

J have ſown ſome betwixt rows of beans, and 
they anſwered very well: when the beans were 
pulled, I had the plants thinned and cleaned, 
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very expenſive, our people not 
1 tried Mr. Ellis's receipt to prevent the fly from 


LETTER VI. 


On the Advantag es of the Drill Huſbandry in in 


the 7 of TURNIPS, continued. 


OURS of the 4ch Inſtant received, and 
with pleaſure give my anſwer as follows : 

I aſſure you, that for theſe ſeventeen or eighteen 
years paſt, I have been ſtriving to improve a 
crop of Turnips —Before this, nothing was known 
or aimed at hereabouts, but ſowing in the com- 
mon way, one pound of ſeed on an acre; and 
then come thick, come thin, weeds and all grew 


together, till the ſheep were turned in to eat the 


crop as it was, and generally it was very poor, 
The firſt improvement I made was by Ellss 
direction, to drag them well with heavy harrows 


till they were got pretty thin, by which. method 
I foon got better crops than any about me. But 
then I ſowed double the quantity of ſeed, that 
I might have ſufficient ſtock of plants for my 
My neighbours were ſoon 
convinced of the advantage of this, and follow- 
ed my example, which is now the common prac- 
_ tice. After this, finding the thinneſt was beſt, 
better, but 


after huſbandry. 


J got ſome hoed : this I found ſti 
Ag uſed to it. 


deſtroying the young plants, but my plough- 


men xefuſed to ſow the ſeed when mixed with 


ſulphur. I then invented a long box, made full 


of holes, for the ſeed to fall through, and faſ-. 
ꝛened it to two wheels ſo as to keep it above 


ground; 


I 
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ground; this went fo light that a boy could 
draw it, and ſowed the ſeed very regularly. I 
ſhewed this to a friend of mine, (Mr. Joſeph Pitt- 


Feld, of Sidland in Dorſet) who had one made 


immediately; and ſoon made an improvement 
on it, by having the holes made in rows about 
a foot aſunder. Finding that the plants could 
be thinned and cleared at a much leſs expence, 
I followed this method of ſowing for myſelf, as 


did ſome of my neighbours, for ſome years, and 


with a deal of ſatisfaction. On reading Mr. 
Tull, a few years fince, I was willing to try 
what ſtirring the ground deeper would do ; and 
being reſolved to try the Drill Huſbandry in 
corn likewiſe, I had a ſmall Sull made, with 
which one horſe will plough more than two 
acres in a day, firſt turning four or five inches 
deep from the plants and then back to them 
again : we generally ſow Turnips after Wheat, 
Peaſe and Flax, and my method is to plough the 
ground into fix furrow ridges, which with the 
open furrow 'makes about five feet in breadth. 


On ſuch a ridge I ſow (out of a ſhort box) two 


rows of ſeed, though ſometimes but one, and 


> harrow it in with a very light harrow. When 


they have four or five leaves I get them thinned, 
and give them a ploughing; and ſometime af- 


ter, when they begin to kern, I have them 


thinned and cleaned again: and this is all the 
Husbandry I have hitherto beſtowed, and all I 


think is neceſſary, as we don't ſow till late; the 


coſt of which is about three ſhillings per acre. 
1 have ſown ſome betwixt rows of beans, and 
they anſwered very well: when the beans were 
pulled, I had the plants thinned and cleaned, 
and the earth ploughed betwixt the rows, 
DEN — 1 
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- The firſt:] ſowed laſt year was a ſmall piece 


about half an acre, where hemp failed: I had 


the ground ridged up, and ſowed with two rows 


of ſeed; and managed, as I ſaid: before: indeed 


the ground was dunged for the hemp. This 
was. {own the latter end of Fuly, but did not 


come up till the middle of Auguſt, for the want 
of rain. I pulled them before Chriſimas, and 
had fifteen putt loads, which every one will ac 


knowledge to be a good crop; I believe double 


a common one: and though the rows were four 


feet apart, the leaves touched each other. The 


next I ſowed was after wheat, about the middle 


of Auguſt: when the wheat was carried off, f 
bad the ground ploughed into ridges where the 


old furrows were, and ſowed one row of feed on 


each ridge: theſe coſt but little in thinning and 


cleaning, and once ploughing, and were a very 


good crop: the largeſt of them was more than 
two feet round and weighed above ſix pound: 
indeed towards the hedFes they were much 


ſmaller; I had fifteen purt loads pen acre, tho" 
the ground had borne three crops: ſince it was 


dunged. Another piece of two acres! I. fowed 


after peaſe, in double rows; but not till the lat-' 


ter end of Auguſt: I had the ground ridged up, 


and when the plants were fit, I had them thinned 
and cleaned as uſual, but left four ridges for 


ploughing to ſee the: difference; and truly it was 


ſurprizing: thoſe that were ploughed were more 
than three times as large, though they had all 
the. ſame Huſbandry, except ploughing. They 
are as good a crop as the wheat fſlubble, though 


fown later, which makes me think double rows 


are beſt: our ſoil is- moſtly heavy good ſand. 


= 


Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, I have given you the beſt account 
x can, in which 1 fear” [ have been too tedious; 
wo but I hope it will meet with a candid reception, | 

4 and that every thing amiſs will be overlooked 


or blotted out, which will be wanne ac- 
L delege by, 

F 8 I R, 

7 by | South Pether- 
tion, Feb. 8, Your moſt humble Servant, 


= 


JOHN WILLY. 
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ſervations on the culture of Lucerne and 
Burnet, encourages me to trouble you with ſome 
hints relating to two Graſſes not yet ſufficiently 
known to Farmers. The Graſſes I mean are 
Timothy Graſs, and Fowl! Meadow Graſs, called 
Bird Graſs by Mr. Rocque, to whom the Public 
is conſiderably indebted for their introduction 
into Britain. Had it not been for his careful 
culture of them, the generous intentions of the 


late Reverend Doctor Eliot of METRO.» «4 
See Mills's Huſbandry, Val. III. 


— 


* E favourable reception you gave my ob- 
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mat friend of mankind, had been fruſtrated ; 
and England had at leaſt for ſome years been 
deprived of the very great advantages which 
will probably ariſe from them. Ts 

The fiſt of theſe, the Timothy Graſs, is in 


appearance a coarſe Graſs, very little promiſing 


to be a paſture agreeable to cattle. Indeed its 


appearance fo ſtrongly prejudiced many againſt 


It, that it would have been at once condemned 
to neglect, had it not been reſcued by the en- 
terprizing difpofition of Mr. Rocque, who had 
ſown a conſiderable ſpot of ground with the ſeed 
firſt ſent from America; yet the fact is, that, 


whilſt in ſap, it is more agreeable to horſes and 
cattle than any other Grais has been obſerved 
to be. Mr. Rocque's horſe ſoon gave him a con- 


vincing proof of this; for having got looſe, he 


left very fine Lucerne, and the moment he reach- 
ed the Timothy Graſs, inſtead of ranging about, 


as uſual with horſes, he eat clean before him. 
Deer, which are very nice in their food, are 

ſo fond of it, that, as I am well aſſured by gen- 

tlemen from North America, they ſow Timothy 


Graſs there on the ſkirts of their corn land near 


the woods ; in order-to keep the deer from eat- 


ing their corn; the Timothy Graſs being much 


more agreeable to them than even corn. 


The dry hay of the Timothy Graſs is exceed- 
ingly agreeable to cattle, as appears from a re- 
markable inſtance mentioned in a converſation 
in the Society for the Encouragements of Arts, 
Sc. A worthy. Huſbandman *, who had him- 


4d Et wirum bonum cum laudabant, ita laudabant, bonun 
agricolam, bonumgue colonum. Ampliſſime laudari exiſtimaba- 


tur, qui ita Iaudabatur. | 8 
Caro DE xe Rus rIicA, Lib. I. 
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ſelf often experienced how fond his cows and 
Z horſes were of it, carried a friend into the field, 
that he might have ocular demonſtration of it. 
The Huſbandman took a tuft of dry Timothy 
Hay in his hand, and as ſoon as one of the cows 
| ſaw it, ſhe came inſtantly to feed on it, though 


there was plenty of good Graſs under foot. A- 
nother cow ſoon followed the 'firit, and both 
eat greedily of it: but each of them refuſed 
to eat the hay of common Graſs, which hap- 
ened to be mixed with it, So fond were the 
\ IR and cows of this hay, that they would 
follow a perfon * having ſome of it in his hand, 
as readily as they would one who carried corn 
A F*** 
Shall we impute the peculiar reliſh of this 
hay, to a cauſe ſimilar to that to which Pliny 
imputes the fertility of the ſoil of Italy during the 
virtuous ſtates of the Roman commonwealth 2? 
© Ouznam ergo tante ubertatis cauſa erat? Tpſo- 
« rum tunc manibus imperatorum colebantur agrt 


„(ut fas eſt credere) gaudente terra vomere lau- 


«© reato, et triumphali aratore : five illi eadem cura 
ſemina traftabant, qua bella, eademque diligen - 
<6 tia arva aiyponebant, qua caſtra: ſive honeſtis 
* manibus omnia lætius proveniunt, quoniam et 
* curioſius fiunt. Plinii Hiſtoria Naturalis, lib. 
Nee 75 „ 
A very great advantage attending the Timo- 
thy Graſs is, that it thrives well in ſuch wet 
marſhy land as will ſcarcely yield any other good 
Graſs: and here, its numerous and matted roots 
| make fo ſtrong a ſward, that land which was 


before a looſe mire, ſhall become ſo firm as to 


The perſon here alleded to, is one who had a very con- 
. fiderable command both in Germany and at the Havannab. 


F 


bear 
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Wh bear cattle and even carriages without their ſink- 

1 ing into it. 5 5 | TY 

4 It is almoſt needleſs to add, that in order to 
4 ſow Timothy Graſs feed in ſuch marſhy land, it 


muſt be drained, and then all the inequalities 
common in ſuch land, as well as the ſtrong 
matted roots of coarfe Graſs ſhould be taken up = 
and burnt. The land being then ploughed and 1 
1 laid ſmooth, the aſhes ſhould be fpread upon it, 
0 and the ſced may be ſown early in the autumn; 3 
on or rather, the plants ſhould be raiſed in a nur- 


. ſery, and ſet in it at fix or eight inches diſtance, . 
"Mt every way, from each other. This Graſs will 
uy alſo. thrive well on. a clay bottom, where water 
| is apt to ſtagnate in rainy ſeaſons. — a 
" The Fowl! Meade Grafs delights in a moiſt 
" bottom, but a ſoil richer than the former re- 


quires, ſuch as flat low meadows. It will grow, 
on meadows which are dryer, but not yield ſo = 
great an increaſe, Its appearance indicates this 
to be a valuable Graſs, It has a property, which 7 
ſo far as I know, is peculiar to itſelf, All other 
Graſſes wither into a dry ſtraw as ſoon as they 
have perfected their ſeeds: but this Graſs, as 
ſoon as its feed begins to ripen, ſhoots out freſh 
ith ſtems from every joint, Theſe ſtems grow 
quickly to a confiderable length, and run alfo 
to ſeed. The whole plant continues in ſap after 
the firſt ſeed is even dropped, owing probably - 


to the circulation of the juices kept up by theſe 
young ſtems; and the hay made of it at this 
time looks as green, and is as ſoft as the hay 


of other Graſſes which have been cut down at a 
proper ſeaſon, There is not only a ſhoot up- 

. wards from every joint, but the joint alſo takes 

a root, if it touches the earth. The Reverend 
Dr. Elliot was the firſt who mentioned this ſin- 

| cularity 
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gularity in the Fiwl Meadow Graſs; and at the 
lame time pointed out a conſiderable advantage 
attending it, viz. that if, on account of rain or 
any other neceſſary delay, this Graſs ſtands be- 
yond the proper time of cutting it, the Farmer 
is no loſer, becauſe this Graſs does not rot or 
wither, as other Graſſes would do; and the freſh 
ſhoots from the joints make fuch an additional 
weight as proves a ful] W for che long 
er time the Graſs has ſtood. 
The condition which the Society for the En- 
churagemant of Arts, Sc. have annexed to their 
Premium for Grats, « of the Grafles being fown 
ein drills,” will be attended with this advantage, 
that Husbandmen wil ſee the ſize to which dif- 
ferent Graſſes will grow, when their roots have 
ſufficient room in which they can extend them- 
ſelves. The advantage of being thus planted 
ſeparately appears in no Graſs more px ages 
than in Timothy and Fowl Meadow Graſſes. 
very ingenious and worthy Husbandman, - 
was led by accident to tranſplant ſome of each 
of theſe Graſſes, was ſo much pleaſed with his 
ſucceſs, that he now intends to extend his cul- 
ture of theſe plants in this manner: and who- 
ever examines them at Mr. Rocgue's, will in- 
ſtantly perceive how much the tranſplanted 71. 
mothy Graſs has the advantage of that ſown in 
Broadcaſt. It will at firſt be a matter of great 
difficulty to prevail on Farmers to execute any 
ö plantation at the great expence and trouble of 
Planting a field of graſs in ſingle plants; but ſo 
far as I have yet ſeen I dare prognoſticate, that 
in leſs than three years, the ſuperior advantage 
of the tranſplanted crop will een juſtity 


* 2 
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38 Orvations on TiMoTuy GRass, 


When the Timothy and Fowl! Meadow Graſſes 
are intended to be cultivated by tranſplanting 
them, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in a nurſery; 
and the land in which they are to be planted, 
being in order, the plants ſhould be ſet at ſix or 
eight inches diſtance every way; the diſtances 
being proportioned to the richneſs of the ſoil. 
Thoſe Graſſes tiller or ſtalk ſo much, that in one 
year the ground will be ſufficiently covered with 
plants. Spring or Autumn are proper ſeaſons 
tor tranſplanting ;z but rather the latter, becauſe 
the plants having taken good root during the 
Winter, will be enabled to make vigorous ſhoots 
in the Spring, and will ſoon Increaſe 1 into large 
tufts of Graſs. 


The Tim thy Graſs will grow to the height of 


three or four feet high. 1 have been aſſured by 
a Gentleman, that he has ſeen it between five 
and fix feet high in Virginia,” If it is cut down 
bef re the ſeed ripens, it will ſoon ſhoot anew, 


and yield a good ſecond crop. The Foul Mea- 


dom Groſs grows to the height of about three 
feet, and will ripen its ſecd twice in a ſeaſog: 


we may therefore infer, that it may be cut for 


hay thrice in a ſeaſon, It is not an early Grals,z 


but as ſoon as it begins to ſhoot, it makes up 
for that loſs by its ſpcedy growth. During the 
drought of laſt Summer, the ſecond crop made 


8 ſurprizingly quick progreſs. Its not being an 
early Graſs is perhaps no loſs; for as it delights 
in rather moiſt meadows, the ground might be 
poached, were cattle tempted to go rarly to keel 


on: Wt * 


If, from ſome imperfection i in the: ſoil, the 
plants « of either of thele Graſſes do not fill the 
ground ſufficiently, — — be let run to feed, 
which 


and Fowi. MEA DO.] GRass. 39 


which falling in the vacant ſpaces, ſoon ſupply 
the want, So far as we have yet obſerved in 
this country, theſe ſelf ſown plants do not ar- 
rive at the fize of the parent plants, which were 
ſet at due diſtances: and this affords good 
7 reaſon to think, that if the ſeed was ſown in 
broad- caſt, and the plants came up thick, they 
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would in the ſame manner be ſtinted in their 
growth. F OG INES TIRE 

Whatever expence may attend the tranſplant- 
ing, yet it ſeems in ſome degree neceſſary for the 
' Fowl Meadow: Graſs, becauſe the growing of the 
ſeed is very uncertain, as appears by every ex- 
periment yet made in Exgiand. I cannot aſſign 
any other reaſon far this uncertainty; but the 
difficulty of hitting the proper depth at which the 
ſeed ſhould be buried. By-its readily growing 
when it falls from the plant, it ſeems as if this 
ſeed ſhould be very little covered with earth. It 
is hence neceſſary, that the land on which it is 
ſown ſhould be very fine, and in good order. 
The Timothy Graſs ſeed grows much more freely 


than the former. 55 
The ſucceſs of the Timsthy Graſs, when ſown 
alone, demonſtrates the utility of ſowing the 
ſeeds of each Graſs ſeperately, in order to form 
a juſt eſtimate of their comparative values: for 
though this Graſs is a native of England, being 
a ſpecies of the Fox-tail ; it has hitherto been 
rather neglected than cultivated, even though 
nature has pointed it out as an uſeful plant in 
wet meadows, by its early verdure and growth. 
I make no doubt but that the practice of raiſing 
Graſſes ſeparately, will bring other no leſs va- 
mace Gr oieeks ESE EET 


I ſhall cloſe this letter by 6 it 
to Huſbandmen, who deſire to improve their 
paſtures, to examine what plants im common 
Paſtures are fo conſtantly eaten down by the 
creatures feeding there, as to be kept from run- 
ning to ſeed; for they may prefume that ſuch 


plants are agreeable to either the ſheep or cattle 


fed there: or they may attentively remark, what 
plants each kind of animal feeds upon by choice, 
or preference, on being firſt turned into a freſh 
paſture. An inquiry of this kind may point out 


ſome plants, at preſent little thought of, as ar- 
ticles of paſture which may be ſelected, and ſuit- 
ed to che natures of different ſoils, and to the 


different creatures intended to be fed with them. 
ſhall juſt mention two plants, Mil-foi! or Yar- 
rot, and the Narrow-leaved Plaintain, which 
ſome Farmers have found very agreeable to 


\ 


ret. 
| 


ſheep and cattle, and which promiſe ſucceſs on D ; | 


dry light foils, becauſe they ſtrike deep roots. 


APPENDIX 


CONTAINING THE 


ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


Drilling and Horſe-hoeing TILLAOx, 
N ABOVE THE 


Broad - caſt TIL LAGE; 


5 3 f | 
Extracted from the Accounts of the ExrERT- 
the N MENTS lent t to the Society of Arts, Ge. 
— ALSO, 
o A COMPARATIVE CALCULATION 
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3 | EXPENCE and PROFIT, 
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Prill and the Condi HUSBANDRY. 


Taken from Mr. BaxzR's Report to the Dublin So- 
ciety of his EXPERIMENTS in Agriculture for the 
Year 1765, publiſhed by Order of the Society. 


LIKEWISE 
An Account of the INSTRUMENTS of HUSBANDRY, | 


made in the New Factory at Laughlinſtown, in the 
8 of Kildare, in Ireland. 
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TH: 
ADVANTAGE 


OF THE 


f | Drilling and Horſe-hocing 'T ILLAGE, 


AB 0 V E THE 
Broad-caſt TILLAGE. 
HE Manner and Expence of cultivating 


Lands for Corn in ſeveral Counties in 
England being materially different, tis 


. n proper to prefix to theſe Calculations of 


the comparative Profits ariſing from the Broad- 
caſt, and from the Drilling and Horſe-hoeing 
Tillage i in Cumberland and YT orkſkire, an Account, 
as well of the Prices of Labour, &c. as of the 
Manner in which each kind of Tillage is prac- 


tiſed in theſe ſeveral Counties: To the End that 
Farmers, who are the Perſons more immediate- 


ly intereſted, may have every Circumſtance ex- 
poſed to their View that may the better enable 
them to form their Judgments on the following 


323 The 


| Eſlimate. 


(44) 
The Prices of Labour, c. 


In CUMBERLAND. 


Plovghing per Acre — — 
Manure, per One Horſe Cart load STE 


—— 


Lime fer Buſhel [Mine ſieſter) 
Hire of Man and One Horſe Cart fer Day — 


Ditto of a Labourer per Day — — 1 
Horlſe-hoeing per Acre drilled — 

Rent of Land per Acre — — 

Harrowing per Acre — 8 
Wheat per Buſhel — — 4 0 


The Kind of Soil on which the Experiments were made, 


In CUMBERBAND. 
A heavy moiſt Soil on a Clay Bottom, rather too ſtiff for 
Barley. 


7. he Broad- caſt Tillage of One Acre of Land, 


In CUMBERLAND. 


N. B. The Land on which the Experiments were made in 


this County, were ploughed out of Lea, and bore a Crop 


of Oats. 
The Firſt Year for TURN IPs. | 
N Expences. 
1 
Three ploughings with two Horſes, we Firſt in 


March, Second in May, Third in June — o 10 6 
60 One-Horſe Cart Loads of Manure — 1 © © 
99 Buſhels ( Vinclieſter) of Lime — 015 o 
Six Days Work of Man and Horſe leading the Ma- 5 

nure, and two Ditto the Lime — 0 14 8 

Two Days Work of a Labourer Rs the Ma- 

nure — — — O 1 8 
Seed and Soving — 0.3.0 
Three Harrowings — — 0 1 6 


Total Expence the Firſt Year 3 5 4 
N. B. In the above, as well as in all the following Calcu- 
lations, che Expence of Reaping, Threſhing, and ſending 
to Market, is omitted; it being countervailed by the Price 
or Value of the Straw, (according to General Eſtimation) 
which laſt is likewiſe omitted in the Computation of the 
Value of the Crops. 
The Value of the Crop o Turnips computed 31. 5 


o o O -O oOo *® 
G ONSOO NR 0. 


Plougbing per Acre 
X Manure per Load 


a Seaſon 
HFJorſehoeing ditto 


Ip Drilling per Acre 
Rent of Load 


Four Ploug hings 
Harrowing and Seed 
Hoeing the Turnips 
i5 Load of Dung 


> AHandhoeing per Acre drilled 


The Firſt Year for TURNIPs, 


[45 ] 


The Prices of Labour, Cc. 


In YORKSHIRE, 


O f 


— N — — . 4 | 
2 


Hoeing an Acre of Turvips 1 in Brondcaft dativg 


— 6 


wn 0 =dvd 
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T. hs Kind of Soil on which the Experiments were made, 
In YORKSHIRE. 
Inclining to a Hazel Mould but light and dry. 


The Broad. caſt Tillage of One Acre of Land, 


In YORKSHIRE. 


Expences. 
„ 9. d. 
Total Expence 5 


— — 


Value of the Crop of Turnips 21. 


[ 46 ] 


The Broad-caſt Tillage of On? Acre of Land, 


In Conan An. 


The Second Vear ſor FaLLow, and the Third Year 
for WHEAT. 

Expences. 

E 
Four Plonghings — — G 14 O 
Four Harrowings : and Sowing — 0 2 8 
Seed Wheat — — — O 12 © 
= Total Expence 1 8. 6 


The Vils of the Crop, Dix. 
3 Quarters of Wheat at 48. per Buſhel 4l. 168. 


N. B. In this cen the Broad-caſt Tillage does not ad- 
mit a fourth Year's Crop without a conſiderable Loſs : 
Therefore after the Third Year the Land is again manured, 
and the ſame Procels repeated for three Years more, and io 
on from three Years to three Years. 

Note alſo, 24 Buſhels (in Cumberland) make a . 
But in*York/hire eight Buſhels make a Quarter, and four 


| Pecks, or nine Gallons make a-Buſhel. & that the Buſhel 


uſed in Cumberland i 18 bat one Third of that uſed in n 7 ork 
Jour 95 


The 


1 
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5 755 Rroad- caſt Tillage of One Acre- of Land, 
4 | In YoRKSHIRE. 
| The Second Year for BARLEv. 
Expences. 
„ 
Two Plowings and Harrowings — 0 10 0 
: Three Buſhels of Seed Barley and Hong 8. 8 8 
7 Total Expence. 0 18 0 


Value o! «the Crop of Barley, vix. 
Four Quarters at 188. per Quatter,. 31. 128. 


Ihe Third Vear for CLovER. 
14 Pounds Wt, of Clover Seed — 
Value of Two Crops Clover, 11, 10s. 
The Fourth Year for WHEAT. 


One Plowing and Harrowi- 2 


| Three Buſhels of Seed and W atk © — 
Total Expence 


Value of the Crop of Wheat, VIZ. 
Three Quarters at 11. 168. per Quarter 51. 8s 


ed for ſour Vears 1 and ſo on. 


N. B. In this Kind of Tillage the Land never lies Fal- 
low: And aſter the fourth Year, the ſame Procels i 1s repeat- 


The 
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Three Ploughings with two Horſes, viz. the Firſt | 


Second in April or May — — 9 7.2 
Seed Barley, vix. 1 Buſhel (W Ge ) o 2 
Harrowing and Drilling — — 8 1 6 
Ihree * | . 0 3 o 


One Ploughing be ſore Michaelmas — © 3 8 
Seed Wheat — _ — 1 
Harrowing and Drilling — — 0 1 8 
Five Horſe-hoeings — o 5 10 


wide, and a treble Row 0 


* 


1481 
7 he Drilling and Horſe-hoeing Tiliage of 0. 


Acre of Land in CuMBERLAND. 
N., B. The Land on which the Experiments were made 
in this County were firſt ploughed out of Lea, and bore a 


Crop of Oats. 


The firſt Year for TURNIPs, 
N 
. . 


in March, Second in May, Third in June o 10 6 
30 One- horſe Cart Loads of Manure — o 10 © 
45 Buſhels ¶Wincheſſer) of Lime — 0:5” 8 
'Fhree Days Work of a Man and Horſe lending 

the Manure, and One ditto the Lime — 0 7 4 
One Day's Work of a Labourer ſpreading dito © © 19 
Seed — — — D©D 0-4 
Harrowing and Drilling — — 0: 1 6 
Three Horſe-hoeings, each equal to one-third WE 

an 1 Acre — | — 0 3 6 

Total E xpence 1 
Value of the Crop of Turnjps 21. 10s. — AdIIETg 


The Second Year for BARLEY. 
Tuo Ploughings, wiz. the Firſt in March, and the 


Total Expence © 14 o 
Value of the Crop of Barley 11. 16s. — 


9 The Third Year for WHEAT. 


Total Expence o 13 10 
Value of the Crop of Wheat, viz. 15 Buſh. 1. ͤẽ;!w² 
N. B. The fourth Year a ſecond Crop of Barley, and the 
Afth Year a ſecond Crop of Wheat at the like Expence, and 
with like Profit, and then after the fifth Year the whole Pro- 
ceſs is repeated. The Ridges are formed five Feet and half 
f Drills ſeven Inches aſunder, on 

the Top of each Ridge, The 


Tue Drilling and Horſehoeing Tillage of One 
Acre of Land in YORKSHIRE. 


made 1 5 For B ARLET. 
ore a 6 4 Expences. 
= | I” ©; 
Two Ploughings, viz. the firſt in Autumn, and 
nces. the ſecond in Spring — — 18 0 
d. Seed Barley, wiz, One Buſhel or four Pecks @.'2.-1$ 
XX Three Horſehoeings, wiz. on the 3oth of May, 6 
th of June, and the Beginning of July 0 3 0 
One Handhoeing on the 8th June — o 2 6 


Total Expence annually — — 0 15 7+ 


Value of the Crop, wiz. 3 Qrs. 6 Buſh, 
2 Pecks, at 188. per Qr. 31. 8s, 72 d. 


 F 
— 
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Ea For Wurrar. 
Two Ploughings aaa 57 4. + 7 
Seed Wheat, wiz. One Buſhel or four Pecks 
Three Horſehoings — — 
One Handhoeing — 


Ft WQ 


0 9 0 


1 | Total annual Expence © 17 10 


Value of the Crop of Wheat, wiz. 2 Qre. | 
at 11. 16s. per Qr. 31. 128. ET 
N. B. The Ridges are here formed four Feet and a Half 
wide: And a double Row of Seed, Ten Inches aſunder, 
drilled on the Top of each Ridge: The Intervals for Horſe- 
hoeing being thus Three Feet Eight Inches. The ſame 
Proceſs, and the ſame Expence is repeated annually: And 
a Piece of Ground in York/hire, under this Method of Til- 
lage, had yielded the Eighth ſuceeſſive Crop, viz. Four of 
Barley, and Four of Wheat, at the Time the Account was 
ſent to the Society, of the Values above ſpecified, without 
ever having had any Manure beſtowed upon it, and with- 
out ſhewing any Sign of Impoveriſnment, being then, to all 
Appearance, in full Heart. | + 
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An Eftimate of the Advantage of th: Drilling and 


T 50 


Horſe-hoeing Tillage, above the Broad-caſt 
Tillage, as both are practiſed in CUMBERLAND 
and YORKSHIRE. 


In order to aſcertain: the proper Method of Calculation, 
whereby to arrive at a deciſive Eſtimate of the comparative 
Profits from the two Kinds of Tillage ; it becomes in ſome 
Meaſu:e expedient here to inſert an Abſtract of two Experi- 
ments, Contained in the Accounts mentioned in the Title 
Page : And the rather that Experiments of this Kind, com- 
ing ſo properly authoriſed to the Society, ought not to re- 
main.in obſcurity. 'Theſe Experiments were made to prove 
the Difference of the Acreable Produce, and the Difference 
cf the Rate of Increaſe from the Seed ſown as well in Broad- 


| calt, as in various Forms of Drilling 


In YORKSHIRE. i | 


Quantity of Seed ſown on One Acre. 


8 . Pecks. Prod. 
In Broad caſt - 10 | 178 
n equidiftant Drills - -.- 6 | 194 
WG In double Drills, 11 Inch. | 
— aſunder, and eee 
Q | Inches Interval 3102 
< 


Rate of Increaſe. | 
Seventeen-fold. 
Thirty-two-fold, 


| Thirty-four- fold. 


a 


In treble Drills. 7 . 
aſunder, and 4 Feet 3 | 
| Inches Interval - - 2 | 100 |Fifty-fold. 


” Quantity of Seed fown h ound 


Pks. Prod. Rate of Tncreaſe, 
win 8 (Barley) 9137 Fifteen- fold 
ln equidiſtant Drills - 8 | 144 Eighteen- fold. 
© Un double Drills 10 Inch. F ES. 

A] Diſtant, and 3 Feet 8 F 
Inches Interval. 4 | 136 | Thirty-four- fold. 


N. B. This laſt is that preſerredi in the Porkſhire Drilling: 


T village before ſpecified, 


\ 


r a 
No Firſt, That the Rate of Inereaſe alone, is not the 


AND proper Standard to form a Judgment of the Profits of either 
X Kind of Tillage, will be evident from a flight Attention to 


ation the foregoing Experiment. The Quantity of Seed requilite to 
atv. low an fers Land is in itſelf ſo {mall, wiz. at the utmoſt 

we bat Eight or Ten Pecks, that it is of very little Conſequence 
DER. to a Farmer, whether he ſows Ten Pecks (as in the common 


peri- 8 Broadeaft) or only Two-Pecks (as in the Treble Drill Me- 
e we thod) on an Acre. But when he conſiders that from the 


fold, and the former only Seventeen - fold. 1 


„ „ 0 


the 100 Pecks per Acre as afford ing him an equal Profit at a 
leſ; Expeace, though in Fact it be the leſſer Acreablè Produce. 
And if the Expence of the 178 Pecks per Acre were any 
Thing greater than proportionable, there would then be a 
double Reaſon for-preferring the leſſer Acreable Produce, 
vix. as giving a greater Profit at a 4% Expence, 
Laſtly, 'tis plain from what has been ſaid that the proper 
Ground for calculating the comparative Profits of each Kind 
of Tillage will be found in conſidering the Expences and the 
= Returns made in each, in any given time, and when Corn is 
at any given Price. For thus it will eafily and plainly appear, 
in which of theſe two Kinds of Tillage a Farmer can turn 
his Stock of Money to beſt Account: Which is the only ma- 
terial Queſtion. Nor can the Inſtability of the Price of 
Corn, any. wiſe impeach the Certainty of this Method of 
Calculation, ſince to whatever Price it riſes or fals, the Re- 
turns from each Kind of Tillage muſt riſe or fall in like Man- 
ner; ſo that the Difference of Profit muſt always remain 
proportionally the ſame. 3 Sp 
This then is the Method of Calculation obſerved in the 
following Eſtimate. „ 
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in CuMBrtRLaAnD. 


A 


Broadcaſt Tillage of One Acre. 
Seed fown. | Expence.' Value of the Crop. 
17 ro I. s. d. „ „ . 
ft Year — | Tornips 4 © © 
2d Year — | Fallow : a8 6 1 SY 
3d Year — Wheat 8 E; OB 
Total — = - 1310 7 16 o 
Deduct Expences — 4 13 6 
WS 3 W d 
DeduQ Three Years Rent — 1 4 3 


Neat Profit from One Acre i in |; Broad- 


caſt for three Years 


* — 


N 18 2 


Value of the Crop 5 


| Drilling Tillage of One Acre. 
3 Seed ſown. Ley 
iſt Year — | Turnips | 7 1 3 
20 Year — Barley ew | oO 14 o| 
84 Year — | Wheat — [01 14 10 


Total! 
Dedeg Expences 


— 


Deduct Three Years Rent 


- Neat Profit from One Acre in Drill- 
ling for Three Years. 


3 9 


6 


* 


(5.5 £ 
4 
In Vox ksHIR E. 
OY Broad - eaſt Tillage of One Acre. 
Crop. E | | Seed ſown. | Expence.] Value of the Crop. 
d — F 
© Xx 1 Year — | Turnips 3 16 2 o 0 
0 1 1 2d Year — Barley 2 o 18 of I 12 * 
55 X 3d Year — | Clover %o 4 of 1 10 © 
e ” 4th Year — Wheat ET l 3 | ) 8 bad 
6 | Total V 
* Deduct Expence WOW 1 
2 — 
3 . 3 „ 
— Is Dedu& Four Years ent — 3 © © 


E 


Neat Profit in Four Years — 4 3 6 


Drilling Tillage of One Acre. 
Expence. —- Value of the Crop. 


Barley. | Wheat. | Barley. Wheat. 
LEST +a. {£5 61-6 6. 
1ſt Year o 15- 73jo0 17 10] — 3 8 73 3 120 
2d Year 0 15 710 17 10 — 3 8 72312 © 
3d Year o 15 7310 17 9 3 7 3 18 © 
4th Year 0 15 7519 IF, 10 8 71 3-12 0 
Tot. 3 2 6 3 11 4 Tot. 13 14 614 $ © 
Dead Expences 3-2: 6 4 


10 15 9 10 16 8 L 
Deduct four Years Rent 3 © 013 0 0 
Neat Profit in four Years 12 0-7 16; 8 
Barley.] Wheat. 3 


H 2 ; Cal 
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CALCULATION in CUMBERLAND. 


The neceſſary Expences for three Years Til- 


lage of one Acre in Broadcaſt, vis. al. 133. 10d. 
producing neat Profit only ww * 

Will Pom the above Accounts be ſufficient to 
till 1 Acr. + R. 16P. for the ſame Number of 


Years in Drilling, and will. prodace neat Profit 


Difference of Profit from 41-153. 10d. in 
three Years in favour cf Drilling —— 


Put fince this Method of Drilling Tillage re. 


quires a Renewal of Manure only every five Years, 


whereas the Broadcalt Method requires it every 
three Years; therefore. taking the Profits. in 
each Kind of T illage for fifteen Years together, 


will give the true Proportions, 


Thus the ſaid Sum of 41. 138. 10d. in Broad- 


caſt Tillage for fifteen Vears, will produce a 


neat Profit of — 3 


But the ſame expended in Dr ling and Horſe. 


hoeing Tillage will in the ſame Number of Years, 

produce a neat Profit of ß — © 
And whatever Pri-e Corn, 6c. bears the Re- 

turns made by each Kind cf Tillage will bear a 


Price proportional to theſe two Sums; or the 


Profits on the Drilling Tillage in this County for 
fifteen Years together will alwa\s be to that on 
the Broadcaſt Tillage for the ſame Time as 221. 
1s. 2 5 d. is to l 108. 10d, hay. 15.88 23 is to 


10 nearly. 


J. 


d. 


113 2 


419 9 


N 3 


154 7 


—"—— * 8 * ES 0 3 k . 
— " CA * E* Po * N 4 * * 
＋ 5 5 0 8 * * N 


e in ox kst IRE, 


EZ The neceſſary Expences for four Years TI. I. s. 4. 
"4 age of one Acre in the improved Broad-caſt 
TT illage, viz. * 6s. 6d. producing neat Profit 
only 34 3 6 
Will be (afligent to till x Acre 2 R. 22 P. 6. 
ſor the ſame Number of Years in the Drilling. _ 
Method, and will produce a neat Profit | | "2 
In Barley — — 12 19 0 
In Wheat -— — 1217 12 
Which is more than three Times the Profit that | 
is yielded by the Brozdcaſt Method. 
| A Com- 


5 FH ( 50. 
A Comparative CaLcuraTion of Exp EN CE anc 
Huſbandry, taken from Mr. Baker's Report to t 
AGRICULTURE, for the Year 1765. Publiſhed 


An Eftimate of the Expence upon a Plantation & 
O the firſt Plowing, commonly called break - J. s. d. 


ing for Fallow, 8 Horſes, 8s. 2 Plow-men | ſo} 
15. 4d. 2 Drivers, 1s. — — 010 4 Pr 
To the firſt Harrowing, 4 Horſes 48. a Driver Gd. o 4 6 fal 
Lo the 2d Plowing, commonly called Gaurowing o 10 4 | ot 
To the ſecond Harrowing — — 0 4 6 Pr 
To the third Plowing, commonly called Stretching o 10 4 | Pr 
To ſowing the Seed, 8 Horſes 88. 2 Plow- men ſta 
18. 45. 2 Drivers ts. the Seed - man 8d. 0 11 o St. 
To Seed Wheat, one Barre! — — 1 0 0 
To Rent for the Year of Fallow — — o 18 O 
To ditto, the Year the Crop is growing o 18 © T 
| | ( 


In this Account 4os. are charged for 40 Horſes, employ- | IT. 
ed in the Culture of one Acre for Wheat, in the common Te 
Huſbandry ; a Charge which ought to be conſidered by the | 
Farmer, for he actually buys and maintains his Horſes for 

this Buſineſs. | SEE | 8 
| Theſe two Crops conſume three Years; after which the Farn 
| pence ated in the above Accounts, in order to obtain two Crop 


An riß Acre contains 7840 


ö 


An Eflimate of Expence upon a Plantation Acre of V 


o Plowing 4 times, to prepare the Fallow . 2 1 4 Th 
| F Harrowing twice 2 ditto— 2 0 Th 


To Rent for the Year of Fallo7ꝰ — o 18 o Th 
To Harrowing with the Drill Harrows o o 61 Fo 
'To ſowin with the. Drill Plow — 00 1 » Fre 
ToSeed V hear generally 5 Stone, but ſuppoſe 6, 6 © _ 
To the firſt, 'or Winter Hoeing - —— -o_ 1 7 } 
To the Spring Hoeing with the Cultivator 0 11 Te 
To the zd. Hoeing, 3. e. to return the melior - T. 

ted Earth to the Con — —o 17 
To the fourth and final Hoeing— o 1 1 T 


To Rent, the Year the Corn is growing 818 o. 
VR 
pence and Labour of Fallow, and Loſs of Time is not to be inc 
Alͤsn Eſtimate of Expence upon an Acre of 
To Plowing the Land oncde © ——— 

To H u with the Drill Harrow 


— 0 10 4 O 
0,065 - 


ToTowing: with the Drill Plow © — _ o 1 1 
——— 0 17 111 
To four Times Horſe-hoeingy as before ſtated o 5 4 HF 
10 one Yeat's Rent — — o 18 0 D 
2 1 34 ir 


( 56 ) 
ENCE and PRorIT between the Drill and the Commen 
eport to the DusLiN Society of his Experiments in 
Publiſhed by Order of that Socigæ rv. 

Plantation “ Acre of Wheat, in the Common H»ſbandry. 
5: The Crop which follows Wheat is generally Oats; but 
| ſometimes Peas are ſown inſtead of Oats ; with ſome, the- 

4 | Practice is to let the Peas follow Oats, in which Caſe they 

© | fallow only every fourth Year ; but where Land receives no 
to 4 | other Aſſiſtance than what ariſes from Fallow, it is a bad 

© | Practice rot to fallow every third Year, It is the general 

4 | Practice to plow but once for Oats, and'therefore it ſhall be 
ſlated ſo; hut it is a much better Prattice to plow the Wheat 


11 0 | Stuble once before Winter, and again in the Spring, 

0 a | 

18 1 An Eſtimate of Expence upon an Acre of Oats: 

18 o Ty, | | 2 f „„ PF 4 

5 To Plowing once — — 2 10 4 
To ſeed Oats, 2 Barrels — — 012 0 
mploy- | To Harrowing 48. 6d. Seed man 4d, — 0 410 
To the To one Year's Rent — — 018 0 
rſes for | S C# 

5 3 


ch the Farmer is to begin again, and to incur every Article of Ex. 
in two Crops more. EF 33 
ontains 7840 ſquare Yards. 


on Acre of Wheat in the Drill Huſbandry, the fir Year. 

1 4 This is the ſame Charge as in preparing for the Common 
9 o This is the ſame alſo. N {Huſbandry. 
18 o This Charge is ſaved after the firſt Vea. 

0 61 Four Acres a Day may be harrowed with one Horſe. 

1 1 From 3 to5 Acres may be ſown in a Day. 
o Acres may be hoed in a Day, two Horſes, Plow- 

1 7 :4 "man and Driver: The Defign of this Hoeing is to leave 
. the Plants dry, and to meliorate the Earth. i 
1 1 To deepen the Soil, one Horſe, Plow-man and Driver. 

* - _ "To make the Corn tiller, i. e. to increaſe its Branches. 


1 1 Io fill the Grain and zender it large. 
77777. and ©, ogy - 


vs <4 


20-44 5 Sl ms hn; SON Eine oo 7 Fg 
ry near as expenſive as the Common, yet after taking the Crop, the Ex- 
ot to be incurred again, as is unavoidable in the Common Husbandry. 
1an-Acre of Drilled Wheat aſter the firſt Crop: _. 

10 4 One Plowing is all that is neccilary. _ 


1 1 2 3 — „ e 43 

6 0 Beit remembered, $ Stone 35 enough. R 

17 111 Thus the Land is ſown again with Wheat every Vear, and in- 
———— ſtead of 4}. gs which is the Farmer's Expence in the Common 
ö Husbandry, excluſive of one Year's Rent of the Land: In the 
18 0 Dr.ll Method it is no more than 178. 114d. and the Total 
N Expence, inſtead of zl. 7s. is no more than 2l 18. 34d. Rent 
1 33 included; whereby there is a Saving of zl. 58. 83d: an Acre. 
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Before the Account of Profit and Lofs u 


theſe different Methods of Culture' be ſtated, it 
will be neceſſary to take Notice of an objection, : 


which may perhaps be made to the above C harge 4 x 
of Plowing in the Common Husbandry.. = f 
It is pretended, that three Quarters of an 


Acre may be plowed in a day, with one Plow : 


2 But can it be done effeCtually ? The Land may, 


. Land appear to be plowed, whereas the Fact is, 


indeed, be ſcratched, but cannot really be 2225 & 
ed as it ought to be. . 
The Farmer ought to be cautioned againſt 'L 
Trick too frequently practiſed in Plowing. 28 
When a Plow-man enters his Plow and pala 
acroſs the Field, he turns a Sod about a Foot 
abroad; when he is to return, he enters his Plow. © 
about four feet diſtant from the Outſide of the 
former Furrow, and ſo turns another Sod of 
the ſame Breadth, which, when turned, juſt 
meets the former Sod; thus four Feet of the 


that the two Feet lying under the Sods is not 
touched with the Plow at all. 2 
This Deception, added to the practice of juſt 
ſtimminę the Ground, enables Hirelings to un- 
_ dertake Plowing at Six and Seven Shillings an on 
„ 8 
But if a Plantation Aere of Land be well and: % 
effectually plowed, Ten Shillings and Four- 
pence as charged above, will not appear too 
much; and it is, in Fact, ſupported TY the com- 
mon Courſe of Buſineſs, _ Ti 
When Wheat is to be ſown, it is the Senn 2 
Cuſtom to ſend a Barrel of Seed into the Field. 
with two Plows, which is to ſow an acre of 
Land; and that is the uſual Days Work for two 
Ploys in the general Courſe of Buſineſs. 5: - 
| ct 


: ( 59) 
on Let us fee then, what the Expence will a. 
it mount to: Eight Cattle will be E in Shillings, 
Ns Two Plow-men One Shilling and Four- pence; 


Two Drivers One Shilling, and the Seed man 
Eight-pence, which in all makes Eleven Shil- 
lings, and correſponds with the above Charge. 


$*>% 
— 


1 5 ä 72 * 
5 Dr. 


ws 


Br. One Acre of Wheat and Oats in the Common Hu 
| | „ J. „ 

To the Expence on a Wheat Crop, 2d. Vear 1 By the 
Jo the Expence on an Oat Crop, 43d. Year 2 5 2 | By the 
To the Expence on a Wheat Crop, cth Year 5 7 By the 
To the Expence on an Oat Crop, Gth Year 2 5 2 | By the 
To the Expence on a Wheat Crop, 8th Year 5 7 © | By the 
Lo the Expence on an Oat Crop, gth Year 2 5 2 | By the 
To the Expence on a Wheat Crop, tith Year 5 7 o© By the 
Jo the Expence on an Oat Crop, 12th Year 2 5 2 | By the 
To the Expence on a Wheat Crop, 14th Year 5 7 / By the 
To the Expence on an Oat Crop, 15th Year 2 5 2 By the 

: | 38 o 10 

Fo clear Profit in 15 Years — 37 19.0 

| 66 o o 


T6 


14 


as. — oY 


By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
Bj 
B 
B) 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Acre of Drilled Wheat 
oe Ep „. . 4. : 
nd 2d, Year's Expencce — 4 19 35 
1 15 ww 3d. Year's Expence — 2 : 3% 
To the — 44h Year's Expence | 9258 8 8 1 
To the — th Year's Expenſde— 122 
To the — th Year's Expence A 8 3 1 1 
To the — 7th Year's Expence N Bol bs, H 
To the — 8th Year's Expence — 3 + 
To the — qgth Year's Expence — 2 1 N 
To the — 10th Year's Expence ww 6.14 : 
| To the — 11th-Year's Expence 5 1 4} | 
Jo the — 12th Year's Expence — 2 Z 
To the — 13th Year's Expence — 2 37 
To the — 14th Year's Expence — 5 + 
To the — 15th Year's Expence . 7 
8 | : $1 16 1 
To clear Profit in 15 Years — "$8 g | F 
| 2 | 84 0 0 


To clear Profit ariſing upon an Acre of pos in "5 IY 
Jo clear Profit ariſing upon an Acre of Lan in 15 
Greater Profit on the Drilled Acre in 15 Years 


Which amounts to 11, 125; 33d, per Annum, for 15 Year 


60 


161 


ommon Husbandry, for I; Years. 


lled Wheat, for 15 Years. 


4. A 
19 37 
3 3 
I 37 
I 34 
1 32 
1 
1 37 
3-3 
I 3z 
I 37 
| 32 
1 37 
1 
1 35 
16 1 
3 11 
O0 ©. 


— — 


5 Years 


| By the Produce of Wheat, 


By the Produce of Ditto. 
By the Produce of Ditto, 


| By the Produce of Ditto, 


By the Produce of Ditto, 
By the Produce of Ditto, 


By the Produce of Ditto, 


By the iroduce of Ditto, 
By the Produce of Ditto, 
By the Produce of Ditto, 


| By the Produce of Ditto, 


By. the Produce of Ditto, 
By the Produce of Ditto, 
By the Produce of Ditto, 


— — — —_ 


| in 15 Yeats, in the Drill Husbandry 


in 15 Years, in the Common Husbandry 


Per Contra, 


Cr. 


d, | 
o By the Produce of Wheat, 1 
2 | By the Produce of Oats, ; 25 — © 325 12 
o By the Produce of Wheat, 9 At 205. 3 
2 | By the Produce of Oats, 14 ——— at 65. 5 
By the Produce of Wheat, 9 at 20s, 5 0p 
2 | By the Produce of Oats, 14 ——=— at 658. TE 
o | By the Produce of Wheat, 9 — at 205, os 
2 | By the Produce of Oats, 14 —=— at 6s, T4: 
© | By the Produce of Wheat, 9 — At 20s, 4 I 5 
2 By the Prodnce of Oats, 16 5 45 5 
1 09-00: 


Per Contra, C F. 


2d. Year, 6 Bartels 
3d. Year, 6 - 
4th Year, 6 —— 
5th Year, 6 — 
6th Year, 6 — 
"th Year, 6 — 


gth Year, © —— 


Ieth Year, 6 — 


11th Year, 6 -—— 


12th Year, 6 — 


13th Year, 6 —— 
14th Year, 6 —— 


G O SSOt 


4. 4. 


0 O õ—˙ο B,õ˖—ẽůj 00% 
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OO 
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lo 


32 3 11 
2719 2 


24 4 9 
Yr 15 Years, on the Acre, more than by the Common Husbandry. 


In the Drill Huſbandry the Crops are ſlated | 


at three Barrels of Wheat leſs upon an Acre than 
in the Common Huſbandry, that it may not be 


ſuppoſed to be over- rated; but in the Common 


1 the Crops are rated at the higheſt; 
14 Barrels of Oats an Acre, are alſo allowed in 
the Common Huſbandry, which every Farmer 


muſt admit to be great Allowance upon the ge- 


nera! produce, 

That the Drill Culture will produce ſix Bar- 
rels an acre, is fully proved in Mr. Baker's Re- 
port at large, which will ſhortly be publiſhed, 


where 1t will be ſhewn, that much more has been 


prod juced. 


Doubtleſs it will be obſerved, that in fifteen, 


Years fourteen Wheat Crops are obtained in the 


Drill Huſbandry ; in the Common Huſbandry 


only five Wheat and five Oat Crops ; the five 


other years are not only loſt, but are an heavy 


expence to the Farmer. 


A Farmer having forty Acres of Tillage, ſup- 


poſing him to direct his Attention to bringing it 
to the Drill Culture, would make in fifteen 


Years 969]. 10s. more than he can in the Com- 


mon Huſbandry; which is ſuch an Advantage, 


that the greater Profit in the Drilled Acre in fif- 
teen Years will purchaſe the Fee Simple of that 
in the Common Huſbandry, at twenty-ſeven 


Years purchaſe, valuing the Land eighteen Shil- 
lings an Acre, 


Thus it app pears, that in every fifteen Years 
the Fee Simple of all the Tillage Lands of the 


Kingdom, is Holt to the Community by the com- 
mon eat of Tillage, 
In ſtating theſe Accounts, no mention is made 


of Fences, Water cutting the Land, „ 


an 


163] 


and Reaping, as theſe Articles of Expence de. 
pend upon Variety of Circumſtances, but in 


general, will be more upon the common Huſ⸗ 
bandry than the Dal. 


4 — 
nn. Sy 7 


| Tp! ements of Huſbandry 4 in the New 

Factory at Laughlinſtown, ander the Pa- 
tronage of the Right Honourable and Ho- 
acurable Dublin Society. 


| THE Drill Plough, upon an rand Con- 
I ſtruction, for lowing all Kinds of Grain, 
Pulſe, Turnip, and ſeveral Kinds of Graſs Seed, 
gl. 28.—N. B. The Prices athxed are in the 
Iriſh Currency. 
__ _ .The Drill Harrows completly ut 
quite of a new, perfect, and ſubſtantial Con- 
ſtruction, 51. 138. 9d. 
The Hoe Plough, 21. | 
The Single Cultivator, II. 148. 12d, 
The Double Cultivator, 21. 
7 he above three are for Horſe-hoing Drilled Crops. 
The marking Plough with Carriage and 
Marker compleat, 3J. 8s, 3d. 
The double mold board Hoe Plough, 51. 
CO 
N B. The above are for the Drill Huſbandry, ; 
but the two loſt are not abſolutely neceſſary, 
A Drill Plough of a new Conſtruction, for - 
ſowing Drill Crops in the flat Way, at equal 
diſtant Rows. 2 
The common Chip Plough, improved and. 
compleatly ironed. .-. -; 
The Block Plough improyed and compleatly 
ironed, 21. 103. 9 The 


< 
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The Hunting-Plow improved, und com- 

pleatly ironed, 21. 108. 

The Baiting Plough of a new Conſtruction 
and compleatly ironed, 21. 168. 10d. | 

The Eſex Plough improved, to work with 
one Man and two Horſes, 21. 5s. 6d. 

The Lomax Plough, improved and compleat- 
ly ironed, to work with four Cattle, 21. 10s. 
The ſame Plough for two Cattle, 21. 

The Garden Plough for one Horſe, 21. 
The Turn Wriſt or Kentiſh Plough, with or 
without Wheels. 
Mr. Tull's four Coultered Plough, gl. 25. 
The Drain Plough, i. e. to cut out Drains. 
This i is an entire new Inftrument, 61. 16s. 6d. 
The Ditching Plough, i. e. to ſink Ditches. 
This is a new Inſtrument, 11. 148. 15d, 
The Hertfordſhire or double Wheel Plough: 
The Oxfordſhire or ſingle Wheel Plough. 

— The Anchor Plough. This is an entire new In- 

 firument, and will plough above two Acres a 
Da 

The n with five bn es tak- 

ing Moſs off Meadow Land, and otherwiſe im- 
proving it, 41. 11s. _ 5 

Double e for four Cattle. New Con- 
ſtruction. 555 

Ditto, for two Cattle. A New Conſtruction. 
A large Harrow ”_ Wheels. A new In- 
ſtrument. 
Triangular Plough Harrow, 5. 1 35 gd. . 
new Inſtrument, | 

Triangular Plough Harrow, for one or two 

Horſes. chiefly for Peas. A new Inſtrument. 

Garden Hand Harrows. 
Flax Harrows. A new Conſtruction. 
Swingle Trees improved and compleatly 

mounted. 3 


at- 


18. 


(65) 
Sledges and Truckles of any Conſtruction, 


for Ploughs, Harrows, Buſhes, Timber 5 Sacks 
of Corn, Lead, &c, 


One Horſe Carts of any Conſtruction. 


Three wheeled Carts, for one, two, or three | 
Horſes. 


Larger Carts, for any Number of Horſes. 
3 De 
Small Carts of a new Conſtruction, for uns 


or Graſs Walks, which will not cut the Sod. 


Water Carts of any Conſtruction. . 
Low Back Carrs upon an improved Conſtruc- 


tion, calculated for the Eaſe of Cattle. 


Coach, Poſt-chaiſe, and other Wheels. 
| Wheel-barrows of a neat and Rong Kind. 
| Wheel-barrows of a new Kind. 
Wheel-barrows for Gardens, which =_ nor 
cut the Walks. 773 | 
Water-barrows for Gardens. 
Weed-barrows for Gardens. 
Graſs. barrows for Soiling Plough Calle, ben 
ſtanding yoaked in the Field. | 
Sheep-Racks of a new and compleat Con- 


ſtruction. Field Gates of any Conſtruction. 


Rollers for Corn and Meadow, of a compleat 
and new Conſtruction. 
Spiked Rollers of any Conſtruction. . 
A Roller of a new Conſtruction, Hs reduc- 
ing Fallows, be they ever ſo ſtubborn. 
Fanners for Winnowing Corn in the Barn, of 
different Conſtructions, © 
| Braſs, Wire Sieves, for Corn 3 Seeds. 
Hay Rakes of a neat and ſtrong Kind. 
Iron Rakes of various Kinds. 
Hay Forks. Hay Pitching Forks. 
Three pronged Forks for Dung. 
Three pronged Forks for raiſing Stones and 


| Rubbiſh out of Gardens. Drag 


(66) 


1 Forks for Dung. 

Dock Irons for pulling up the Roots, 

Brier Dog for pulling up Briers and Buſhes 
by the Roots. 
Stumping Irons for compleatly taking the 
Beards off Barley with Expedition. 

Eygines for cutting Hay and Straw for Horſ: 
Meat. 

Ventilators for Hay Ricks. A new and uſe- 


ful Inſtrument, by which the Hay may be ſaved 
without being put in Tramp Cocks. 


Bee Houſes and Boxes, for FRG the Honey 
without killing the Bees. 


Gearing for Plough Cattle, upon a \compleat 


and new Conſtruction, by which the Catele can- 
not be cut or hurt. 


Manger Collars and Chains for Horſes: | 

Cribs of a neat and new Conſtruction, for 
foddering Black Cattle. 

Spades of the neateſt Kind, both for ſtrong 


and reduced Ground. 


The Drain Spade and. Scoop, for fi inking war. 


Tow ſubterraneous Drains. 


M attocks, Picks, and Crows. 7015 

Blaſting Tools for Quarries; . 

The Turnip Slicing Engine. A new loſtru- 
ment, i. e. for ſlicing Turnips for Black Cattle, 


by which two Men will ſlice a Tom in an Hour. 


The Stubble-horſe Raker, for ſpeedily pulling 


up and gathering Stubble at one Operation. 


An Inſtrument for thinning and horſe-hocing 


Turni ps ſown in the Broad. caſt TY" 
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